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PREFACE 


HE problems of the past are silhouetted so 

plainly against the light background of history, 
that we cannot understand why the people of those 
days did not recognize them and endeavor to solve 
them. Present problems are not so easily discovered, 
and solutions do not seem to be so necessary. In the 
following pages I have tried to present a problem, 
but I do not claim to have solved it. That is a task 
for the whole population rather than for any one 
individual. 

The conditions which make the problem are those 
for which we have longed for ages, but what we de- 
sired as a benefit must be carefully handled to pre- 
vent its becoming a menace. That is what makes the 
problem. There are calamities in disguise as well as 
blessings in disguise. My hope is that the presenta- 
tion of the problem may be an aid in its solution. 

In deference to the general reader, I have left out 
specific references, but have appended a list of refer- 
ences for further reading. I wish to express my obli- 
gation to the writers of these books and articles for 
many suggestions. 

In the preparation of this book several persons 
have read the manuscript and tendered timely ad- 
vice. For this service, I wish to thank and to ac- 
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PREFACE 


knowledge my obligation to Dean T. Wearing, Pro- 
fessor A. E. Alton, Professor C. D. Child, and 
Associate Professor D. A. Laird of Colgate Univer- 
sity, Professor A. B. Balcom of Acadia University, 
Reverend F. D. Elmer, Mr. R. P. Bell, and Mrs. 
R. W. Tufts. To complete the list of those to whom 
I am especially indebted I must mention the obliga- 
tion under which I always rest to my wife, Minnie 
W. Cutten, whose criticisms, both constructive and 
destructive, are of special merit. 


GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN. 


Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. 


Piet kRE AT OF LEISURE 


CHAPTER I 


LEISURE? 


HE beginning of leisure, a part of the undeci- 

pherable manuscript of human genesis, is hid- 
den in the archives of antiquity. In warm countries, 
where the struggle for food and shelter called lightly 
upon man’s mental and physical resources, leisure 
would naturally be first experienced and most widely 
enjoyed. Forced idleness, on account of weather con- 
ditions, would probably be the occasion of the first 
leisure moments of our forebears in the temperate or 
frigid zones, and we can well imagine a group of 
primitive men huddled in a cave awaiting the abate- 
ment of the tempest. 

The discovery of fire and the construction of a 
fireplace, together with the lengthened period of in- 
fancy, undoubtedly account for the fixing of a less 
migratory dwelling-place and the founding of the 
prototype of the home. The fireplace made an abode 
more permanent, because then the rigors of winter 
no longer drove the family to warmer and more fa- 
vored places. This also made possible days of leisure 
after the hunt when the larder was filled, and these 
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days permitted the exercise of some of the arts which 
the strenuous days of the chase denied. It was dur- 
ing his respite from forced labor that primitive man 
improved his utensils, decorated his weapons, and 
began his first rude drawings upon the walls of his 
cave. It was from these days or hours of primitive 
leisure, when crude but very real beginnings were 
made, that the arts, the sciences, the games, and all 
the products of civilization date. In fact, civilizations 
were the product of leisure and yet they have not al- 
ways admitted their origin. 

While our primitive fathers went abroad to hunt, 
our primitive mothers remained with their children 
near the smouldering embers, collecting and storing 
wood so that the fire might always be maintained, 
scratching up the ground and transplanting roots 
and herbs into a primitive garden, gathering such 
food as might be preserved by drying, and providing 
for the short winter days when little could be accom- 
plished. This was probably the first division of labor, 
providing a natural division as a type of the exten- 
sive and artificial division which is the keynote of 
the success of modern industry. It was this first di- 
vision of labor which made possible comfortable lei- 
sure—leisure so valuable in the history of the race. 

It does not seem that originally leisure was mere 
idleness. Those were the hours when tasks which 
were clamoring to be accomplished could be done, 
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and done with some consideration for workmanship 
and beauty. Coming down to historic:times we find 
leisure among the Greeks saturated with the element 
of work, but work of a desired kind. The word for 
leisure and that for school were the same, intimating 
that this was a time for the agreeable task of study; 
not only that, however, but of study which could be 
accomplished in a way to derive most benefit from it 
—without haste or pressure. 

Evidently the idea of agreeable occupation was 
the early one. The first definition of leisure given in 
the Oxford English Dictionary is, “Freedom or op- 
portunity to do something specified or implied” or 
“an opportunity.” Examples of this use are quoted 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries in 
England. In another use the time element is stressed, 
as in an opportunity to do something before it is too 
late. The dictionarian naively adds that these defini- 
tions are obsolete or now rare. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the evolution of the meaning of this word 
from “‘an opportunity to do something” to “a chance 
to do nothing”; the latter seeming to be the present 
popular definition. 

Time, which wrought this change in meaning, is 
retracing his steps, and we see a marked tendency to 
return to a qualitative definition of the word and of 
the fact, rather than finding in it a certain amount of 
empty time. This qualitative idea has been forced 
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upon us by the exigencies of the situation, for we 
see dangers looming ahead and problems awaiting 
us in the not very distant future, which must respec- 
tively be shunned and solved if our civilization is to 
continue. The modern industrial system does not of- 
fer much in itself by way of solution; the artist or 
the mechanic who is infatuated with his work and 
would rather do it than anything else is the ideal, 
for then all his time is qualitative leisure. This ideal 
is the one to which we must all look forward if the 
threat of leisure is to be removed. In the meantime 
leisure will undoubtedly be looked upon quantita- 
tively, and our problem is to find occupation of some 
kind for our surplus hours. 

Jacks, in his recent Yale lectures, said that the 
general idea is that “in the hours of labour we do our 
duty; in the hours of leisure we have no duty but 
abandon ourselves to impulse and inclination. . . 
Leisure is not inaction, but a higher kind of activity. 
And the problem of our civilization, as I conceive it, 
is not to reduce labour in favour of leisure . . . but 
to raise labour to those levels of excellence which 
make it worthy of a man. The transfiguration of 
labour—the transfiguration of it from a burden that 
crushes him into a culture that ennobles him; to 
start labour from the beginning toward those higher 
activities in which it should end, so that art, science, 
love, and religion, instead of standing aloof from it 
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and apart from it, may come down into it and make 
it their own.” This gives us some idea of the qualita- 
tive approach which is now being made, but which 
unfortunately is as yet only in the vision of the ideal- 
ist and not in the heart of the idler. The latter is still 
seeking as his highest attainment time when he does 
not have to work. 

To turn back again to origins, it is altogether 
likely that the beginning of a leisure class coincided 
with the beginning of ownership, and originally en- 
trance to the leisure class was sought in order to gain 
the respect of others. Now it is used to demonstrate 
the possession of wealth. The last statement is true 
not only when applied to a few individuals, but to 
the people of America as a whole. Workless days be- 
token pauperism or affluence, and we depend upon 
our status in society to demonstrate which. 

There have been three periods of leisure which are 
not chronologically exclusive. The first of these is 
the period of infancy, to which man owes his superi- 
ority to other animals. This extended infancy is 
characteristic of the human race, and to it we owe 
the opportunity for training for life work. It is lei- 
sure, but it has been and probably always will be 
well used. The second age of leisure, but really the 
first of a specific character, was that of slavery. It 
made possible the different national cultures and 
helped to advance civilization. The third age of lei- 
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sure is the present, that of individualism, due to the 
use of labor-saving machinery. In this age there is 
some leisure for all instead of total leisure for a few, 
as in the slavery period, but as yet it is not evenly 
divided. All these ages of leisure have been followed 
by dramatic changes, and we are now in the midst 
of the revolution which this last phase is bringing 
about. 

Man is the only animal which has been able to 
create more supplies than are necessary to sustain 
life. He is also the only animal which has been 
equipped mentally to make a profitable use of his 
leisure when purchased. In the former of these possi- 
bilities he has made a great success; he has yet to 
prove himself in connection with the latter. It is true 
that in days long since past certain artists and phi- 
losophers and authors have made excellent use of 
their leisure, and have lived richer and more desir- 
able lives, thereby adding much to the advancement 
of the race. This, it must be noted, was attained at 
the expense of meaner and less desirable living on 
the part of many slaves and later of free workers. 
Such has been the condition for millenniums. Now 
we face something very different: it is the workers 
whom we must now consider; how are they to spend 
their leisure? Will their lives also be richer and more 
desirable on account of it? 

Dr. Richard Cabot declared that if we are to en- 
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joy real life we should focus our efforts upon work, 
play, love, and worship. Said he, “The interplay of 
these four is the end of life, and the sole worthy end, 
in my creed.” It is not to be supposed that these 
four factors are to be evenly distributed, but it is 
noteworthy that of the four, three of them are con- 
nected with our leisure hours. Play and love follow 
closely instinctive impulses, and worship is the de- 
velopment of certain instincts coupled with intelli- 
gence. Unless we can say that work is the result of 
a general instinct of self-preservation, it is the least 
natural expression, and if instinctive it generally 
comes into operation only as a last resort, for primi- 
tive man never worked unless he was driven to it, 
and unable to shift the burden upon his wife, his 
slaves, or someone else. Work is an acquired taste 
with a certain “tang” to it which is never altogether 
pleasant. There is, it is true, a natural impulse to 
periodic activities the expression of which is pleas- 
urable, but this is quite different from assigned, 
forced, or regular tasks. 

Civilization, so far, has decreed that the whole 
time of the majority of people should be devoted to 
work: that phase is fast passing. Probably never 
again can it return. It is unlikely, however, that with 
a more even distribution of wealth, which is a not 
distant prospect, play can occupy anyone’s whole 
time. Love, especially the way some idle women wish 
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men to make love, is a whole time occupation, at 
least for a while; it is more likely, though, that love 
and worship should be general attitudes of life, giv- 
ing expression periodically to deeds which the kindly 
attitude impels. If these four are truly the elements 
which should constitute real life, then for the first 
time in history our present age with its widespread 
leisure presents a unique opportunity for its general 
enjoyment. It is scarcely likely, however, that we 
can expect too popular an adaptation of ideals at the 
early stages of opportunity. 

Eventual leisure has always been considered the 
ideal for the race, and each individual has hoped for 
a certain amount of it, and usually looked forward 
to it at the end of life. The Hebrew and Christian 
God rested one day in seven, and his followers were 
supposed to do the same, although the seventh day 
was so filled with compulsory worship as to make it 
doubtful whether it could really be classed under the 
head of leisure. Labor was imposed on Adam as a 
curse, for 


When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 


The curse was inherited by all his children. It was 

something that must be endured, notwithstanding 

the constant effort to evade it. The heart cry of the 

race was echoed by Charles Lamb when he wrote, 
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while serving as a merchant’s clerk—his life-long 
occupation: 

Who first invented work and bound the free 

And holyday-rejoicing spirit down. . . 

To that dry drudgery at the desk’s deadwood? 

Sabbathless Satan! 

Work was something that could never be evaded; it 
was something that no one should ever try to escape 
completely while he was in full vigor and able to 
work. While the members of the leisure class were 
always envied, we were never sure they could justify 
their leisure on moral and religious grounds. In fact, 
leisure was scarcely respectable, and was usually en- 
joyed under the cover of some form of useful occupa- 
tion. 

In America the new country had something to do 
with our ideas of work and leisure. We had no he- 
reditary leisure class. There were few above manual 
toil, and in early days a person found it necessary to 
work regardless of his wealth. One must always be 
on the outlook for danger from attacks by the In- 
dians, and his sustenance must be obtained by hunt- 
ing, by clearing the ground, by planting, and by 
reaping. Thus arose an aristocracy of toilers, and 
accomplishment was the badge of knighthood. Pub- 
lic opinion was intolerant of ease, luxury, and self- 
indulgence. There seemed to be something virtuous 
in dogged labor, and something vicious in a tem- 
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porary respite from labor. The Puritans were idle 
Sundays, Thanksgiving Day, and Fast Day, but the 
command which enjoined a Sabbath of rest equally 
enjoined six days of work. In the Southern States, 
of course, conditions were different, for there slavery 
made labor degrading. The later opposition to slav- 
ery in the North enthroned labor and made it sacred. 

After the end of the early days the traditions re- 
mained, the doctrine of equality made labor respect- 
able and desirable for everyone, and the wonderful 
natural resources provided in such abundance chal- 
lenged everyone to achievement. With the opening 
of the California gold fields, and the agricultural 
richness of our Middle West, further opportunities 
came. The gold and the land were there for the tak- 
ing, all it required was labor to turn them into 
wealth. It can easily be seen how national conditions 
have emphasized the value of work and how, on the 
other hand, leisure has been placed more or less un- 
der a ban. 

It is interesting to obtain the point of view of a 
prominent American of nearly a century ago. In 
1839, Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D., delivered a lecture 
before the New York Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion on “Leisure its Uses and Abuses.” At that time 
he said: “A man of leisure is one who has nothing to 
do, a condition supposed to be honorable in those 
countries where false forms of society make the 
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many the servants of the few; but happily not in our 
own, where the greatest good of the whole number 
is the glorious aim of an intelligent democracy. Here 
the labourer is honourable, the idler infamous. We 
tolerate no drones in our hive, and everyone who 
would share in its sweets must contribute to the gen- 
eral happiness. Indeed, a man among us must either 
be content to be busy, or content to be alone, like 
the truant school boy who found no one idle but him- 
self, and was glad to get back to school for the sake 
of company, or, like the solitary goose of Patrick 
O’Rooney, be full of fun, and nothing to play with. 
So may it ever be. The sweat-drops on the brow of 
honest toil are more precious than the jewels of a 
ducal coronet, and the pen of a ready writer, the 
tools of the artisan, and the axe of the backwoods- 
man are weapons of a nobler chivalry than ever 
couched the lance or wielded the sword. In this nice 
sense of the term, we have no leisure, for the truly 
virtuous and faithful will find occupation for every 
moment.” 

As late as 1892, the editor of the Spectator, un- 
der the caption of ‘Distaste for Leisure,” wrote the 
following: “All Americans agree, we think, in believ- 
ing that their country is pervaded by a distaste for 
leisure... . He [the American] may actually do 
but little, but unless he is seriously sick he pretends 
to himself and the world that he is doing something, 
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and usually is doing it. . . . The old English feeling 
that a man ought to be tranquil in the evening of his 
days, is as far from them as the Italian feeling that 
life would be too happy were it not for work, or the 
French feeling that hand industry is honourable 
from thirty to fifty-five, but before that a waste of 
youth, and after that something of a voluntary hu- 
miliation. They feel, in fact, or, at least, act on, a 
positive distaste for leisure.” 

We entered the nineteenth century holding tena- 
ciously to our traditions and depending upon our 
ideals, little thinking that we were encouraging an 
infant movement which when full-fledged would 
shatter our traditions of work and build new ideals 
of leisure. The machine, just being introduced at the 
beginning of the century with the force of slaves be- 
hind it, dominated us before the end of the century, 
aided and abetted by the power of electricity. Con- 
trolling civilized man as it has done, it has forced 
leisure upon us, and turned us, whether we wished it 
or not, from a people to whom toil was our breath 
to a nation of idlers, little knowing what to do with 
our surplus time. A widespread education has aided 
industry so as to provide more leisure, and industrial 
success has made possible universal compulsory edu- 
cation. 

There have been certain changes and reforms 
which have had influence on the subject of leisure. 
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One may be mentioned which is of so recent origin 
that we can view the changes in the. making. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said against the eight- 
eenth amendment to our constitution, there seems 
to be little doubt that prohibition has aided the 
worker. To one who will think the matter through in 
an unprejudiced manner the wonder is not that the 
law came so soon, but that we tolerated the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants so long as we did. 
The same thing, however, may be said of slavery. 
The great decrease in the amount of intoxicants con- 
sumed has been especially beneficial to the worker. 
He works more steadily, more efficiently, and more 
productively. His wages, instead of being spent at 
the corner saloon are used for the benefit of his 
family, giving them more leisure and the means to 
enjoy it. This adds to the leisure of the people as a 
whole because more is produced for the labor em- 
ployed. The worker is spending his increased amount 
of free time in far better ways than in the days of 
the general sale of intoxicants. We cannot expect the 
full returns from this reform short of a generation, 
but the effects as far as leisure are concerned are 
even now unmistakable. 

Sociological ideals, which have been so radically 
revised during the past fifty years, account for the 
better distribution of leisure. The public claims some 
rights in private business which in any way minis- 
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ters to a group of people, and public opinion, which 
is so sensitive and so easily influenced through a 
widely distributed press, is potent in forcing reforms 
of different kinds. In a strike for shorter hours or 
larger pay on the part of employees, both parties 
concerned with the strike endeavor to gain the ear 
of the public and try to enlist sympathy. “The Pub- 
lic be damned” is obsolete, and now “The Public be 
pleased” is the popular slogan. With increasing pro- 
duction and a smaller requirement of human labor 
to produce a given quantity of goods, the public-has 
demanded that all the benefit shall not accrue to the 
employer, but that the employee shall have a share. 
The rewards of both money and time have thus come 
to the laborer, and we find him today with money 
enough to satisfy his needs and more time than his 
plans demand. 
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HOW DID WE OBTAIN OUR LEISURE? 


F there were no work there would be no leisure. 

If all brightness were the glare of noonday there 
would be total darkness. Leisure comes as the an- 
tithesis to compulsory work, although it may be filled 
with sport by which one is completely but delight- 
fully fatigued. The only man who never has a holi- 
day is the man who has to play seven days a week. 
A life of continuous leisure is most fatiguing, for 
then one has a task from which there is no rest. It 
is a life sentence at hard labor. 


If all the world were playing holiday, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 


If leisure is fairly earned it can then be appreciated, 
for there is a duty of honest leisure as there is a duty 
of honest toil. 

America has been supposed to be a land of labor 
—strenuous, continued, hurried labor. Adam, earn- 
ing his bread by the sweat of his brow, was our ac- 
knowledged progenitor; Carlyle, with his gospel of 
work, our prophet; the busy little bee, improving 
each shining hour, held the principal place on our 
escutcheon; and our motto, “Zounds! has he leisure 
to be sick?” The president who captured the imagi- 
nation of this nation was the one who practised, 
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preached, and wrote about “the strenuous life.” We 
talked about the blessings of drudgery, and one of 
our great men is known by a saying imputed to him, 
“There is no genius but hard work,” as much as by 
his genius which disproved his saying. Those were 
the good old days when one felt forced to apologize 
for leisure, and was not sure of his manhood if he 
tried to defend it. Leisure was a word reserved for 
and appropriated by the jobless rich; it was never 
imputed to the poor, they were considered indolent 
if idle. 

But times have changed. The toiling, sweating 
Adam has had to give way to an ancestor sporting 
gaily from branch to branch of a family, if not a 
leafy, tree; Carlyle has been dethroned in favor of 
Froebel and his gospel of play; we found that the 
busy little bee never tasted his honey but was un- 
consciously storing it for others, so we substituted 
the butterfly with gaudy apparel and silken under- 
garments; and for our new motto we proudly took, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” No 
longer do we live, as Mr. Lowell said, “In a country 

. . where leisure is looked down upon as the lar- 
ceny of time that belongs to other people.” Rest and 
pleasure are no longer stolen, but are recognized as 
legitimate and necessary. Indeed, our social standing 
may depend upon the time and place in which we 
take our vacation. Dr. Lorenz, the famous Austrian 
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surgeon, said that nothing could convince him that 
Americans believed time was money so long as they 
thought it necessary to be personally present while 
their shoes were being blacked. To call this a land of 
labor is to impute last century’s epithet to us, for 
now it is a land of leisure. 

Leisure has seemed to come upon us with startling 
suddenness. As a matter of fact it has been making 
its way for a long time but has been only recently 
recognized. It has travelled leisurely and spasmodi- 
cally, and has been distributed somewhat unevenly. 
Up to the beginning of the present century it has 
been the disdained prerogative of the rich or the mis- 
fortune of the unemployed. We then had what was 
known as a distinctive “Leisure Class,” but this 
distinction has been abolished by the simple process 
of all joining the class. This modern phenomenon of 
universal leisure has come as the result of what we 
are pleased to call “The Industrial Revolution.” It 
is due to the efficiency of the automatic machine, 
which has increased each man’s productivity many 
fold. We may call this the machine age, as some do, 
or the leisure age, as others are beginning to do; both 
mean the same, for machines have given us a new 
liberty. 

This beneficent view of machinery has not always 
been the current one. When machines were first in- 
troduced they were viewed with suspicion, for it was 
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seen that they would reduce the need for human la- 
bor. The introduction of machinery was combated, 
and, in fact, much unemployment was the immediate 
result in England. In 1811 there was considerable 
destruction of machinery, resulting in the passage of 
Draconian laws which made the wilful destruction 
of machinery a crime, punishable by death. In Janu- 
ary, 1813, thirteen workmen were hanged on the gal- 
lows at York as a punishment for this offence. 
Notwithstanding the experience of over a century, 
workmen today are slow to accept the advantages of 
increased production resulting from the use of ma- 
chinery. It has been pointed out that bricklayers re- 
fuse to lay bricks in a scientific way and restrict the 
output of their labor, as do others in the building 
trades. The result is that concrete and steel are being 
used in the place of bricks and wood. Telephone 
girls go on a strike and tie up a system, with the re- 
sult that automatic exchanges are being installed. 
Longshoremen strike and refuse to coal vessels, and 
oil is being substituted for coal as marine fuel. Eng- 
lish weavers forced through a law prohibiting the 
weaving of wool in Ireland, and the result was Irish 
linen. Glass blowers in America have not welcomed 
machines in their work, and incandescent lamps are 
being manufactured in Japan and shipped to us. 
There was a most encouraging incident in 1925, 
when the American Federation of Labor passed a 
18 
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resolution at its annual meeting advocating codpera- 
tion with employers to the end that the advantages 
of increased. production from the use of machinery 
might be adjusted and more equitably divided, and 
result in increased leisure for the worker. 

The introduction of machinery has always caused 
temporary unemployment, but today the adjustment 
is rapid and easy, for the operation of the machine 
is quickly learned. It inevitably brings about in- 
creased leisure, but few are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves by voluntarily accepting temporary unem- 
ployment or a lessening of wages, for the sake of 
ultimately increasing the leisure and wealth of the 
world as a whole or of the members of a certain 
trade in particular. To the laborer with little provi- 
sion for the future the problem must always be one 
of immediate results to him, not of ultimate returns 
to society. Until he is protected against the “spectre 
of unemployment,” this fact will largely determine 
his conduct. A new machine which increases produc- 
tion will, however, shorten the hours and increase 
the wages of the worker, increase the profits of the 
manufacturer, and cheapen the price to the con- 
sumer. All these have been the results in the past 
and we can confidently expect them, perhaps not 
immediately, but eventually. 

In a series of pamphlets inspired by Robert Owen 
and published in 1819, it was contended that “as 
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long as manual labor was the main source of wealth, 
demand and supply balanced. Production and popu- 
lation were to each other as one to one. In the years 
1792 to 1817 the proportion changed enormously. 
Production to population were now as twelve to 
one.” This change came about as the result of the 
introduction of machinery. In 1808 the first Eng- 
lish factory equipped for interchangeable manufac- 
ture was established at Portsmouth, and here, at 
once, the production of the individual output of 
ships’ blocks was multiplied by ten. 

A laborer working alone and without a machine 
can make twenty pins a day. In Adam Smith’s time, 
by division and combination of labor, each man 
averaged 4,800; in 1888 by machinery each man 
averaged 2,500,000. Thus by machinery each man 
now does 125,000 times what a single man formerly 
did, and over five hundred times what was averaged 
by each in combination. One girl in charge of several 
thousand spindles of a spinning mule will produce 
from ten to twelve thousand times as much cotton 
yarn as her great-grandmother produced on a spin- 
ning wheel with a single spindle. For one type of 
mule, the exact figures are for the girl, 820,000 yards 
per hour, and for the grandmother, seventy-five. 
Weaving by the ordinary power loom multiplies the 
product of one individual about seventy-five times; 
the same multiple is calculated for a ruling machine; 
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in fact, there is an average of from seventy-five to 
one hundred times the product for all multiple unit 
machines. 

Each man working on an envelope or card ma- 
chine makes from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred times as many as he could without machin- 
ery. In a gun factory one man formerly made the 
pieces of one gun a day. In 1897 three men made 
the pieces of one hundred and thirty guns. In 1818 a 
pound of nails cost from eighteen to thirty-seven 
cents; in 1893 by machinery the cost was reduced 
to two cents. In 1870 the average production of pig 
iron per worker was sixty-six tons; in 1900 it was 
three hundred and ninety-five tons. The linotype ma- 
chine averages six times as much work as the old- 
fashioned compositor; a woman with a sewing ma- 
chine sewing a single row does ten times as much 
as a sewing girl; certain types of machines sew sev- 
eral rows at the same time. A given number of fac- 
tory operatives will produce five or six times as many 
carriages, five times as many shoes, four times as 
many brooms, or four times as many agricultural 
implements as if they were working by hand under 
the old system. A Hoe printing press does the work 
of three hundred men. By hand the man labor for 
one thousand bricks is fourteen to sixteen hours, by 
machinery it is less than two hours. The president of 
one of our large railroad systems recently made the 
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statement that the average cost of handling a ton of 
freight on American railroads is one cent a mile. 
Compared with a horse truck, one man does the 
work of twenty. Through the use of machinery, 
steamships are now being loaded for one-half to one 
and one-half cents per ton, and being unloaded for 
two and four-tenths cents per ton. Not only is this 
a great saving in itself, but the time of the ship saved 
by the swift loading and discharge is also consider- 
able. 

Men are flocking from the farms to the cities; 
why? While the city machines are undoubtedly de- 
manding more operators, modern farm machinery 
has decreased the necessity for their labor on the 
farms. When wheat was cradled, bound, and threshed 
by hand, a bushel required over three hours of a 
man’s time; now, with modern machinery, a bushel 
takes ten minutes of a man’s time. Eighty years ago, 
sixty-six hours of labor were expended on an acre of 
oats, now seven and one-tenth hours are so re- 
quired. It would take the entire working force of the 
United States to harvest the crops if the methods of 
a century ago were in vogue. My ancestor, who went 
from New England to Nova Scotia, was elected a 
member of the first legislature of that province in 
1760. According to family tradition, when the legis- 
lature was called in February, he strapped on his 
snowshoes, and. with musket on his shoulder and 
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provisions in his knapsack tramped the sixty-two 
miles to Halifax, a journey which required four 
days. Now the same journey could be made by rail 
in an hour, or by airplane in one-half hour. Machin- 
ery has so multiplied the productive power of a man 
that he now probably produces twenty times as 
much on the average as he did two hundred and fifty 
years ago. More than one-half of the increase is due 
to direct labor saving, and the remainder to indirect 
means. We must look forward to the probability of 
this being increased still more. 

It must be recognized, in order to procure an ac- 
curate estimate of the increased efficiency through 
the use of machines, that from the gain obtained 
from labor-saving machines must be subtracted the 
labor consumed in making the machines which save 
the labor. A further subtraction must be made for 
other factors, such as increased transportation on 
account of the centralization of certain industries 
around the machines, and on account of the distri- 
bution of the products. These factors are especially 
noticeable in agriculture; food is no longer grown 
at one’s dooryard but thousands of miles away, by 
the use of expensive machinery. Probably the re- 
quirements of agriculture, more than of any other 
industry, directly and indirectly approach more 
nearly the labor demands of former days, and, with 
the decrease of soil fertility and the problem of dis- 
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tribution, will make still heavier demands upon la- 
bor. Just when we are prepared for a few days more 
leisure, the economist, with his pessimistic attitude 
of mind, comes along and applies his cheerless law 
of diminishing returns, and another vacation is lost! 

We are, nevertheless, gaining on him, and adding 
machines and mechanical power at an astonishing 
rate. The investment in machinery per man increased 
from $1,770 in 1899 to $2,848 in 1914, an increase 
of over sixty per cent in fifteen years. This repre- 
sents not only an increase in the price of machines 
to some extent, but more especially an actual in- 
crease in the number of machines. In 1909 there 
were only two and three-quarters horse power used 
in American industry for each wage earner em- 
ployed. In 1914 there was three and one-quarter 
horse power per man, and in 1924 four horse power. 

There is no indication of any diminution in the in- 
crease of automatic machines. It has been thought 
by some that we are reaching the limit, and that 
more machines cannot be placed to advantage; that 
we have all the machines that the present number of 
men can operate, and that it will not longer be prof- 
itable to increase expensive machinery. To answer 
this contention, one has only to point out the num- 
ber of skilled trades which machinery has influenced 
very little; in the building trades workmen are op- 
erating under circumstances much the same as ob- 
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tained during the early Egyptian civilization. When 
output is too much restricted, someone is going to 
rebel and to produce machines to decrease cost. Edi- 
son’s standard cement house, which was to be poured 
in one piece, was one attempt at a solution of this 
problem. If more machines cannot be maintained, 
there is still ample scope for labor saving in the im- 
provement of present machinery. 

The very automatism, which is the chief objection 
to the task of the factory worker, lends itself most 
easily to the inventive genius. Today we have ma- 
chines, like those for making shoes, which counter- 
feit in steel the flexibility of the human hand in a 
wonderful way. We also have machines which line 
boxes with waxed paper, weigh damp, pulverized 
food, and place it in the boxes, which are finally 
sealed, the whole process being accomplished quicker 
and better than most persons could do it. Again, 
there are other machines which mould and cut sticky 
caramels, and then wrap them in thinnest tissue pa- 
per cleaner and more perfectly than could be done 
by hand. With these examples before us, does it seem 
likely that machines to duplicate almost anything 
which human beings can do are beyond the possi- 
bility of our inventive genius when it becomes prof- 
itable to use them? Does not one of the large pack- 
ing houses advertise a brand of bacon which has 
never been touched by human hands? With our pres- 
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ent competitive system there is little doubt that more 
automatic machinery will be installed. The change 
which is taking place in the coal mines through the 
introduction of machinery is an indication of this. 
Some have thought that the only exception to the 
leisure class is the woman in the home. For example, 
at the National Conference on the Leisure of the 
People held in Manchester, England, November, 
1919, the chairman, J. L. Paton, said that leisure is 
now abundant for all except the housewife. She is 
surely no exception when compared with her sister 
of a century and a half ago. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion has brought, for the majority of women, unex- 
ampled leisure and has restricted customary activi- 
ties. Man’s leisure came more suddenly than 
woman’s, for his work was more definite and his 
methods of doing it changed to a greater extent. His 
work in the factory is specific, and bears no relation 
to that performed by his grandfather. If he leaves 
one factory and goes to another his work is likely to 
be entirely different. It is not so with his wife in the 
home: woman’s work changes little. Her duties have 
been the same since the world began, and she is born 
with an aptitude for them; recently they have be- 
come easier and less exacting. Of course, leisure 
among women, like that among men, has been very 
unevenly distributed; some women have no work at 
all, some have one-quarter or one-half time work, 
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and some are still doing double time. Unskilled 
working women have been the slowest to win lei- 
sure, but the wives of business men enjoy a cessation 
of required labor such as only the aristocracy of 
former days enjoyed. 

Many labor-saving devices have been introduced 
into the home. The modern kitchen with its electric 
range and electrically motored machines has greatly 
reduced labor, but the chief saving has been brought 
about by the removal of many activities from the 
home, principally from the kitchen. In former days 
the housewife took the wool as soon as it was 
sheared, carded and spun it, then either wove it into 
cloth and made the cloth into clothing for the family 
or else knit it into socks and mittens. Today these 
are lost arts. The milk was then made into butter or 
cheese, rags were hooked or braided into mats, quilts 
were made at home, poultry and meats were pre- 
pared from the time the animals left the farmyard 
until the cooked dishes were placed upon the table, 
and the laundry work was no small fraction of the 
home task. All these have now been removed from 
the home, with the possible exception of cooking; 
with the advent of the can-opener, the bakery, and 
the delicatessen store, cooking, too, has to some ex- 
tent become an outside activity. Most of the tasks 
which still remain in the home are the same as they 
formerly were, and are of a routine character. 
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Women’s burdens have been lightened in another 
direction: the workingman’s family has decreased 
from an average of four and nine-tenths in 1890 to 
an average of four and three-tenths in 1920. This 
not only means a decreased expenditure, but a de- 
creased demand upon the mother’s time and strength. 
The burden of child-bearing and child nurture has 
also been lightened, and the greatly increased inter- 
est of the public in the child comes at a time when 
children who could profit by it are decreasing in 
number. The expanding functions of the public 
school, the public playground, and recreational cen- 
ter, and the numerous philanthropic enterprises 
which center around the life of the child from be- 
fore its birth to the time of its majority have relieved 
the American woman of a great amount of time and 
responsibility. How her grandmother would have 
welcomed a moiety of this relief! 

Women are more and more seeking tasks outside 
the home, and there is an endeavor to provide half- 
time tasks for many housewives. In some cases two 
women will take a task, each one working one-half 
time, but in most instances anything less than full 
time work has not been welcomed by the employer. 
In 1920, 78.2 per cent of the males of the United 
States, ten years old or older, were gainfully em- 
ployed, and 78.9 per cent of the females were not 
gainfully employed. The number of women em- 
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ployed has greatly increased in the past five years: 
in 1880 there were two million women gainfully em- 
ployed, while in 1920 there were eight and one-half 
million; how is the time of the remaining thirty mil- 
lion women spent? There are undoubtedly certain 
inherited social restrictions surrounding women 
which prevent their adjustment to present conditions 
of both work and leisure. There are certain kinds of 
work in which Mrs. Grundy would not permit a 
woman to participate, that is, for money, and other 
forms which a woman would be permitted to do in 
her own home but not in anyone’s else. There are 
also certain pleasures in which men have indulged 
for centuries but which would not be considered ap- 
propriate for women. These restrictions have been 
rapidly removed in recent years, especially those 
concerning pleasures. 

The steel-workers and oil-workers held the last 
bulwark of the long day. In August, 1923, Judge 
Gary announced that as soon as adjustments could 
be made the different units of the United States Steel 
Corporation would adopt the eight hour day, and ar- 
rangements to that end proceeded forthwith. In July, 
1925, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey an- 
nounced that the employees of the Carter Oil Com- 
pany, its chief subsidiary in the mid-continental field, 
would work eight hours a day instead of twelve. A 
century ago no one would have thought twelve hours 
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an excessive day’s work. Everyone was then happy 
in the fact that it had been decreased from sixteen. 
Those were the days when people were singing: 


Man works from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done. 


Public opinion forced the eight hour day in the steel 
mills. Certain trades now are down to forty-four 
hours per week, and in England the miners and rail- 
road men are down to forty hours. Small groups are 
below even that in this country. In certain of-our 
large American cities some departmental and other 
stores are kept open only five days a week during 
July and August, the open half-day on Saturday be- 
ing eliminated. There is even now an attempt being 
made in some states to enact a law requiring that 
the maximum weekly hours of work for women shall 
be forty-eight. 

It is not difficult to trace the gradual incursion of 
leisure into the hours of the working people. It came 
first through Sundays and holidays, Independence 
Day, Christmas, New Year’s, Good Friday, Decora- 
tion Day, Labor Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
Birthdays, and certain other state and local holi- 
days; early closing of stores and later one and then 
two half holidays per week; limiting of working 
hours of women and children, at first prohibiting 
night work; compulsory school for children up to 
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fourteen years; agitation for the ten hour day, and 
later, for eight hours; the enactment of a law limit- 
ing government employees to an eight hour day; and 
similar movements encouraged and demanded by in- 
numerable different organizations down through the 
past century. 

In 1890 the workday in industrially advanced 
countries was close to ten hours. In 1920 and since, 
it has been close to eight hours. In one generation 
millions of working men and women have gained two 
additional hours of daily respite from toil. In 1914— 
ten years ago—seventy-five per cent of all industrial 
wage earners were working fifty-four or more hours 
a week. In 1919 the proportion had fallen to thirty- 
five per cent, and in 1921 to twenty-two and one-half 
per cent. In seven years the proportion of work- 
ers on a nine hour day had decreased from three- 
quarters to less than one-quarter, and it is still falling. 
In 1909—seventeen years ago—less than eight per 
cent of all industrial wage earners in factories were 
working eight or less hours a day. In 1921 the pro- 
portion had risen to fifty-one and one-half per cent. 
This means a rise from less than one-tenth to more 
than one-half in twelve years, and it is still rising. 

No sooner have we the eight hour day firmly es- 
tablished than we recognize that even that is becom- 
ing obsolete. We must expect it to decrease to seven 
and from seven to six hours. Steinmetz prophesied 
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shortly before his death that within a century the 
standard day’s work would be four hours for two 
hundred days a year, and recently a New York engi- 
neer calculated that within sixty years it will be two 
hours. While this is not an immediate probability, 
it is not an impossibility. On the other hand it is 
contended that a shorter working day for laborers 
leads to a greater output; whatever basis there is 
for this statement can only be depended upon where 
there is a wise use of leisure. 

A friend of mine, a physicist, with whom I have 
talked over this matter, disagrees with the proba- 
bility of greatly shortened hours and gives as his 
reasons the following: first, this is a new country 
with superabundant natural resources. We are wast- 
ing these resources with shameless prodigality, and 
we are now reaching the limit of their cheap and 
ready exploitation. From now on we shall have to 
supply by man power what we shall lack in power 
formerly obtained from natural means. The im- 
provements in machinery and other inventions will 
about balance the increasing difficulty in obtaining 
power. Second, the increasing density of the popula- 
tion will not only make it more difficult to supply the 
large cities with food, but will increase costs so that 
more work will be required for sustenance. Third, 
the increasing insect pests will make such a demand 
upon agriculture that labor in all departments will 
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be required to balance the increased labor and power 
needed to feed us. 

My answer to him is that I have more faith in the 
physicists than he has, perhaps because I do not 
know them so well. It is true that we are wasting our 
coal and oil and wood and soil fertility, and, in wast- 
ing our wood, denuding the forests and destroying 
water power, and in other ways spending our patri- 
mony like drunken sailors. Geologists are telling us 
periodically how few tons of coal we have left, and 
economists are explaining that we burn one ton to 
get five to market. We are also having explained to 
us the rapidity with which oil wells are going dry. 
The subject of waste in wood and the corresponding 
subject of the news-print supply form a constant 
theme for censure, and the agriculturists tell us that 
there is no longer any virgin soil with its centuries of 
accumulations of fertility, and that if we are to get 
anything out of the soil we must in the future first 
put it in. All these things are true, but there are some 
things to be said on the other side. To recognize our 
waste is the first step toward saving, to recognize our 
need will complete the conditions for saving. 

We are undoubtedly a nation of wasters. For ex- 
ample, a recent writer gives us some very interesting 
figures. He says that we waste three-quarters of our 
coal in the ground, bringing the remainder to the 
surface by inefficient methods, and doubling or quad- 
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rupling its cost in transportation. Not often do we 
transfer ten per cent of the energy of the coal into 
electrical energy, and of the latter only five per cent 
can appear as light. We use ten to twenty times as 
much light as is necessary on our writing tables be- 
cause the bulbs are too far distant from where the 
light is needed. The firefly is seven hundred and 
fifty times as efficient as man in production, ten 
times as economical in volume, and twice as eco- 
nomical in time use; altogether it is fifteen thousand 
times as efficient as its human rival. 

Our farms produce only thirty per cent of the 
amount they should. The average yield of potatoes 
per acre over a series of years in this country has 
been ninety-six bushels. In the state of Wyoming, not 
a good agricultural state, in 1907 there was an aver- 
age yield of two hundred bushels. This was largely 
due to the intelligent aid of one man, who himself 
raised one thousand bushels per acre. At the same 
time the fertile state of Kansas averaged sixty-five 
bushels. The average yield of wheat per acre in this 
country is fourteen bushels; it is estimated that the 
standard attainable yield should be fifty bushels. 

We must not forget, in our enthusiasm for in- 
creased production, that there are certain questions 
confronting us which must be answered before we 
can reach definite conclusions in regard to this mat- 
ter. Is the two hundred bushel yield or the one thou- 
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sand bushel yield as profitable as the ninety-six 
bushel yield? For larger returns of potatoes do the 
farmers expend so much more labor directly or in- 
directly that increased production really is unprof- 
itable? Are the large yields on virgin soil, and can 
they be duplicated on depleted soil? Nor do we for- 
get that while fifty bushels of wheat per acre may be 
possible, this may not be profitable on account of the 
excessive amount of labor which would be required 
for intensive cultivation. It has been calculated that 
to feed twice our population considerably more than 
twice the labor would be required—perhaps four 
times as much. The problem of the most profitable 
yield must be left to the agricultural economists, but 
there seems every reason to believe that we cannot 
accomplish that by present methods, and that much 
waste can be eliminated. 

Frederick W. Taylor calculated that with proper 
methods and under proper conditions, a first-class 
man can accomplish from two to four times what 
he now accomplishes, without sacrifice of health or 
strength; but again we must ask if these methods 
and these conditions are possible without undue ex- 
penditure of labor to attain them? Undoubtedly here 
considerable progress can be made, but there are hu- 
man limitations as there are limits to soil production 
—and first-class men are scarce. 

According to W. A. Gately, of the Department of 
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Commerce, industries show a waste of fifty per cent 
of raw materials and man power which would amount 
to $30,000,000,000 a year. The reorganization of in- 
dustries and redistribution of labor so that there 
would be no idle factories or mines and no idle work- 
men are much needed. Some factories and some min- 
ers are now idle one-third of the time. In the 1925 
annual report of the Secretary of Labor, he con- 
demned the overdevelopment in many industries 
which results in their being shut down much of the 
time. He declared that 14.5 per cent of the shoe ‘fac- 
tories, employing 60.4 per cent of the labor in that 
trade, could, if they worked three hundred days a 
year, produce 95 per cent of the shoes needed in 
this country. That means that 63.6 per cent of the 
operatives of shoe factories could produce all of our 
shoes, if they were regularly employed. Similar con- 
ditions exist in flour milling and bituminous coal 
mining. Add to these wastes the hauling of empty 
railroad cars, avoidable fire losses, loss of time 
through strikes, lockouts, and avoidable illnesses, 
and various other means which readily occur to 
everyone, and we should probably add up consider- 
able more. 

The Secretary of Commerce has called attention to 
the recent increase of wage levels accompanied by 
decrease in commodity prices. Statistics in index 
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numbers based on pre-war conditions as 100, are as 
follows: 


Year Wage level Wholesale price 
1920 199 266 
1921 205 147 
1922 193 149 
1923 251 154 
1924 228 150 


Greater efficiency and less waste, especially in rail- 
roading and in the generation of electric power, he 
believed, were responsible for this ideal condition of 
increasing wages and decreasing prices. He also listed 
as factors in these improved conditions: prohibition, 
use of business statistics, reduction of speculation, 
and increased industrial research. 

To add to the amount of leisure, or, perhaps more 
correctly stated, to the better distribution of leisure, 
the time may come when we shall really work for 
communal rather than for private gain. Then all the 
natural resources and public utilities will be con- 
ducted for the benefit of the public, all inventive 
genius and organizing ability will combine for the 
general good, and competition will no longer be used 
to make both things and human souls so cheap. Sup- 
pose the time should come when we should combine 
our energies to save as we now seem to combine them 
to waste! Suppose we should really have super- 
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power and combine all the power in one system— 
coal (burned at the pit’s mouth), oil, water, and 
wind! Then suppose we should develop the tide and 
sun power; there is enough power in the tides of the 
Bay of Fundy to turn all the wheels in Canada! 
Then there are wave motion and other unexplored 
fields of which we know and others of which we have 
not dreamed. If we could hitch our wagon to a star, 
earth motion would be available as power. 

But to return to my friend the physicist, where is 
his atomic power which he is shortly to deliver to 
the world? Sir J. J. Thompson estimated that the 
atomic energy in an ounce of chlorine is about equal 
to the amount of work required to keep a large ocean 
steamship running at full speed for a week. It seems 
as though nitrogen atoms had been disintegrated, 
but if so it took as much power to disintegrate them 
as was obtained. On the other hand, radium atoms, 
at the other end of the graduated scale of atoms, 
are spontaneously giving off remarkable amounts of 
energy and have been doing so for uncountable 
years. It seems likely that the physicist will improve 
his methods so as to give us energy so cheap that 
coal will be left for grate fires for those who like 
them. 

Leaving out of account the possibilities of future 
discoveries and inventions (and who can doubt their 
appearance, for our genius for invention is the liveli- 
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est hope of progress), if we should combine for the 
most efficient use of our power, there seems to be no 
doubt that a four hour day is a possibility. In 1910 
it was calculated by one economist that if all our 
males between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five 
worked three or four hours every day, they could 
produce enough to keep our whole population in such 
comfort as then required an income of five thousand 
dollars a year. 

Some years ago Professor Hertzka, of Austria, 
calculated that if the five million able-bodied men of 
Austria were all engaged in work they could supply 
every imaginable want of 22,000,000 inhabitants in 
less than thirty-seven days a year, or if they were 
employed three hundred days a year they need work 
less than an hour and a half daily. If the luxuries 
were added to the wants, they would have to work a 
total of two hours and twelve minutes for three hun- 
dred days. If one has given quantities with which to 
work, the calculation is a simple matter of arithme- 
tic, but the trouble with such reckoning is that he 
does not have the five million efficient workmen, and 
they will not work three hundred days a year. These 
statements show, however, the possibilities of shorter 
hours which machinery has given us. 

It has been stated that the amount of labor wasted 
in competition is at least double that usefully em- 
ployed in production. If our rivalries and competi- 
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tions and strifes were suddenly changed to coopera- 
tion and helpfulness and harmony, and we were all 
put upon a four hour day next Monday morning, it 
would undoubtedly be the worst calamity which 
could visit us as a nation or people. The possession 
of surplus time, in the use of which one has not been 
trained, is far more dangerous than surplus money 
under the same conditions. Fortunately no such 
millennial condition of industrial peace and harmony 
is likely to appear suddenly, but it will come if civi- 
lization is to endure. 

To answer the second objection, we need but say 
that it is partly covered by the answer to the first 
one. In addition we have to point out that the in- 
crease in population is slowing down perceptibly 
and, with the dissemination of information on birth 
control, seems likely to come more nearly to a sta- 
tionary condition. The decentralization of industry, 
which is fast becoming a popular and profitable 
movement, will probably help in the utilization of 
present waste plots not only for industry but for 
gardens. 

The third objection we shall have to permit the 
entomologists to answer. It appears, however, that 
with the control which they are now exercising 
through poisonous sprays, and the constant search 
for discovery and introduction of the natural and 
new enemies of these insects, no fear need be enter- 
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tained that “the grasshopper shall be a burden,” at 
least, not any more so than he is now. Moreover, we 
should not neglect to consider the probability of the 
increased manufacture of synthetic foods. 

It has been stated that one hour’s work today pro- 
duces as much as one hundred hours’ work in Adam 
Smith’s time. At least we shall be safe in affirming 
that every man today, by the means of modern ma- 
chinery, produces twenty times as much as did his 
ancestor of two hundred and fifty years ago, even 
if the modern man does work only half as long. That 
does not mean that he need do only one-twentieth 
as much work as he did then. It would mean that, if 
his wants were the same and he only manufactured 
the same things. A rearrangement of our mathemat- 
ics is necessary on account of the great changein the 
standard of living, since he wants so many more 
things today. The average workman of today lives 
better than did the kings of three centuries ago. 
Owing to this constant advance in the standard of 
living, J. S. Mill said of his time, “Hitherto it is 
questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet 
made have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.” 

Today, notwithstanding all the foolish and un- 
necessary things which are made, and the overpro- 
duction of necessary things taking the time of the 
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factory worker, the distributor, and the seller, we 
are making some progress, and the factory is gaining 
on our extravagant wants. In 1923, in one hour’s 
time, as much copper was produced in the United 
States as in the whole year 1841; in the same period 
the steel product had multiplied four thousand two 
hundred times. In 1840 six tons of pig iron were pro- 
duced in twenty-four hours, in 1923 there were fif- 
teen hundred tons. With forty per cent more popula- 
tion in 1920 than in 1900, production doubled. To 
put it another way, in 1920 manufactured goods in 
this country were five and one-half times greater in 
value than in 1900. This does not mean five and one- 
half times the quantity, for prices were much higher. 

We may be reaching the limit of capacity, al- 
though we must expect consumption to increase 
somewhat. More rational standards of consumption 
are strongly advocated by present-day economists. 
Given variety, it seems difficult to reach the limits 
of capacity, and it must be recognized that a large 
amount of labor is employed to manufacture articles 
now used in our leisure time. Of course it is always 
possible that instead of more hours of leisure being 
given to the employee, prices will be lowered, more 
products consumed, and mere manufactured. This is 
always the first reaction of the employer, since it 
adds to the magnitude of his business and conse- 
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quently to his income. The worker may not be will- 
ing to agree to this solution; the luxurious and lei- 
sure ideas gleaned from rotogravure pictures of mil- 
lionaire yacht parties, the pleasures of the idle rich 
portrayed in the movies, and the fact that frequently 
the most prominent people in a town or village seem 
to have the most leisure, at least as far as physical 
labor is concerned, suggest to the worker the desira- 
bility of more leisure, especially since his needs are 
now so well supplied. It is noteworthy that instead 
of consuming more, in 1919 when the worker had 
sufficient he stopped work. The miners of Wales re- 
fused to work overtime, preferring shorter hours to 
more pay. There will always be a balanced account 
between productive capacity and consumers’ de- 
mand, and the balance in favor of the former will 
determine the amount of leisure. 

The inhabitants of the United States of working 
age have an average of eight leisure hours per day— 
a city with a population of 125,000 has now one mil- 
lion leisure hours a day. Perhaps from the eight 
hours of leisure we should subtract three hours for 
meals, time consumed going to and returning from 
work, and for incidental tasks. That would leave 
five clear hours of leisure, and it would then be the 
city of 200,000 which would have the one million lei- 
sure hours a day—a considerable amount of time to 
account for profitably every day! 
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The agricultural laborers of England have ex- 
pressed their ideal in the couplet: 


Eight hours’ work and eight hours’ play; 
Eight hours’ sleep and eight shillin’s a day. 


Most of us can be trusted with the work and the 
sleep, but the real test of living is in what we do 
with the other two. With the probability of a de- 
crease in working time the number of leisure hours 
will increase in the future, and every extra hour of 
leisure adds in geometrical progression to the danger. 
For a century it has seemed as though the sons of 
Martha had gained the ascendency and were to be 
the rulers of the world; now we see the sons of Mary 
coming into their own. Whether or not they have 
chosen the better part will depend upon how they 
use their time, and this will determine the future of 
this country and of the world. We may well listen 
while the sons of Mary ask their cousins, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own life?” 
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SHALL WE STANDARDIZE WORK AND PLAY? 


HE machine has supplied man’s ever increasing 
wants and has provided him with leisure such 
as could hardly have been imagined a century ago. 
Neither of these results can well be gainsaid: upon 
these we all agree. It must be confessed, however, 
that there is a great difference of opinion concerning 
the effect of the machine, and the machine age, upon 
man. Some contend that the machine is one of our 
greatest blessings and that its ultimate purpose is to 
emancipate us from drudgery and to free us from 
toil. It is our servant to work for us while we play, 
to perform tasks while we rest, to multiply our prod- 
uct while it diminishes our fatigue. It accomplishes 
tasks for us too burdensome for any one man or for 
many men, and gives us our time for the develop- 
ment of our highest qualities. Freeing us from fa- 
tigue we are able to indulge our mental powers to 
their full extent and to develop the artistic and crea- 
tive faculties so that we can advance those charac- 
teristics which differentiate us as human beings. All 
the blessings of the present age some attribute to the 
advantages given by the machine. 
On the other hand there are those who are not 
backward in saying that machines are a curse, es- 
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pecially under our present industrial system. They 
contend that the men who operate them are little or 
no better than the machines themselves. It matters 
little even though their hours of labor are greatly re- 
duced in number, if they are filled with monotonous 
toil which grinds out all manhood from the worker. 
Deadening the creative faculties by the single set 
tasks, and stunting individuality by the minute di- 
vision of labor, the worker ceases to lead an exist- 
ence which in any way calls for high human quali- 
ties. Says one, “The evidence that only evil follows 
the unrestricted use of machinery is simply over- 
whelming.” It is probable that machines are blamed 
for many things for which they are not in any way 
responsible, and for others for which they can be 
held only indirectly accountable. Our present eco- 
nomic system, or lack of system, accounts for much 
that is criticized, and the machine is only an incident 
in that. It is altogether likely that we shall be able 
to work out economic practices which, while still 
using the machine, will eliminate many things which 
we now consider most undesirable. 

There is always a tendency to look back upon the 
remote past, to extol its advantages in comparison 
with the present, and to blame for present troubles 
whatever first suggests itself. For example, we have 
the pre-machine age extolled, and the present com- 
pared with it and condemned and blamed in compari- 
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son. Child labor and woman labor and overwork are 
blamed on the machine and on the “Industrial Revo- 
lution.” The machine and the factory have created 
neither the work nor overwork of women and chil- 
dren. These abuses have probably been brought into 
prominence and emphasized by comparison with bet- 
ter conditions. Unsanitation in towns, for which it 
has been blamed, should not be charged to the fac- 
tory. The factory has indeed brought this and other 
evils to our notice, and we have to a great extent cor- 
rected them. 

The overwork of children was probably equally 
bad if not much worse in pre-factory days, when 
most of the work was done in the homes. This is 
contrary to current opinion, for so much has been 
said about children’s working in factories during the 
past fifty years that not a few people think child la- 
bor originated with the factory system. A description 
of the boyhood of Crompton portrays the real con- 
ditions. “I recollect,” said he, “that some time after 
I was able to walk I was employed in the cotton 
manufacture. My mother used to bat the cotton wool 
in a wire riddle. It was then put into a deep brown 
mug with a strong lye of soap and suds. My mother 
then tucked up my petticoats about my waist and 
put me into the tub to tread upon the cotton at the 
bottom. When a second riddleful was batted I was 
lifted out, it was placed in the mug and I again trod 
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it down. This process was continued until the mug 
became so full that I could no longer safely stand 
in it, when a chair was placed beside it and I held 
on by the back.” 

One description of the use of children in industry 
in pre-factory days is as follows: “The creatures 
were set to work as soon as they could crawl, and 
their parents were the hardest of task masters.” 
While the factory system has been blamed for much, 
and perhaps justly, it has never been charged with 
such conditions. In fact, the final effect of the fac- 
tory system, as it is concerned with child labor, has 
been to make the conditions much better, not only 
in connection with sanitation and other circum- 
stances surrounding the work of children, but as re- 
gards the minimum age of working children, and 
hours of labor per day. With the amount of leisure 
which adults now enjoy, there seems to be less rea- 
son than ever for forcing or permitting children to 
work, and the chief question before us now should 
be the minimum age for working, the answer to 
which should depend upon the mental development 
of the child. 

There has been an attempt to restore another pre- 
factory condition as a panacea for the evils of fac- 
tory life, and that is the handicraft of the Middle 
Ages. However desirable any arts and crafts move- 
ment might be it does not seem likely from any pres- 
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ent indication that such a movement can ever be 
anything more than a fad or a hobby in this country. 
We find a decided tendency in this direction in two 
other countries which is well worth noting. “Never 
before in Russia,” says M. Zagorsky, “has home 
manufacturing been so extensive. Many people, 
among them ex-merchants, workmen, and technical 
experts, have been led to setting up small businesses 
in their homes, so as to be able to work free from 
Soviet regulations.” 

The other example of the return to handicraft is 
in connection with the Gandhi movement in India. 
His slogan, “Return to the spinning wheel,” is used 
to promote home industry, and to make the country 
self-sufficient economically, thus ending its exploita- 
tion by foreign capital. The conditions are these: the 
cotton grown in India is exported, for the most part, 
to England and returned as cloth and thread at a 
higher price. Gandhi has advocated a boycott of all 
English goods, but the people must have clothing. 
They are, therefore, forced to spin and weave at 
home or to import modern machinery and have 
Hindu workers exploited by their own capitalists. 
The movement has met with some success, but the 
product is very rough cotton cloth. It is interesting 
to note that both Mr. Gandhi and Henry Ford be- 
lieve in decentralization of industry, regular pro- 
duction, and steady employment; but their methods 
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of obtaining these reforms differ widely. Mr. Gandhi 
thinks the method to be employed is to destroy the 
factory system; Mr. Ford advocates the develop- 
ment of the factory system so that it may help rather 
than injure the workman. 

If the leisure now produced by the machine were 
used for the substitution of the arts and crafts 
method for the machine, leisure would cease to 
exist, and this movement would then annihilate it- 
self. Further, in our enthusiasm for this movement, 
it must not be forgotten that the old days of handi- 
craft were clogged with incessant toil, with privation, 
and with slavery to bodily needs. No one can read 
the history of the century or two before the initia- 
tion of the factory system without being appalled by 
the squalor and misery of the peasant population of 
that time. The conditions which both children and 
parents had to endure would call forth the just con- 
demnation of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, if animals were forced to exist 
under them today. The total number of ancient 
crafts did not greatly exceed one dozen, and the 
craftsmen produced some very poor as well as some 
very excellent goods. 

If handicraft were used simply to occupy leisure 
time that the machine provides, then it does not 
furnish the cure which it has been hoped would re- 
sult from such a movement. The present tendency is, 
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and, so far as we can judge, the future practice will 
be, to have more machines, greater specialization, 
and more leisure. It may seem highly reasonable to 
work more slowly, more comfortably, and more hap- 
pily and to produce less, rather than to work rapidly 
and thus attain leisure to be spent in comfortable 
and happy ways; but we seem to be determined to 
draw a distinct line between our work and our play. 
Any movement, like the arts and crafts, which seems 
to combine them in earnest, has never met with fa- 
vor. This much can be said, however; the artisan of 
the pre-factory days was accustomed to self-expres- 
sion in his work and carried it through to the games 
and amusements which occupied his more restricted 
leisure. 

The chief condemnation of machines and the ma- 
chine age is the monotony and aimlessness (from the 
worker’s standpoint) of the work, and these the arts 
and crafts movement purposes to correct. In the pre- 
factory age a worker began a piece of work and con- 
tinued it until it was finished. It may have been a 
shoe or it may have been a house, but whatever it 
was it called for planning, a variety of endeavor, 
some agreeable perhaps and some disagreeable, and 
at the end of the appointed time it was finished and 
whether a good or bad piece of work it was his. He 
could vary it, try to excel in it, and make a reputation 
by it. This gave opportunity for the development of 
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the creative impulse, and provided for self-expres- 
sion. But even then, as Carlyle said, “No honest 
workman finds his work a pastime.” 

In a modern factory it takes one hundred and fifty 
men to make an ordinary suit of clothes, of coat, 
vest, and trousers. There are one thousand and 
eighty-eight different workmen employed in the 
making of a watch. Over four hundred and fifty 
operations are used in the manufacture of the upper 
of a shoe, each one of which is performed by a dif- 
ferent operator, in a well-conducted shoe factory. No 
one does much to any particular upper, and probably 
does not see the connection of his work with that 
of the others, except in a most general way. The 
story is told of a worker in the Ford plant whose 
task consisted of taking two turns on nut number 
sixty-seven, the third and last turn being taken by 
another man. On his deathbed he was asked if he 
had any wish which could be gratified before his 
death. He replied that his one ungratified desire was 
to take the third turn on “old 67” and finish the job. 
Whether this is true or not, it is intended to express 
the desire for completed individual work. 

Undoubtedly the factory system does dull inter- 
est in work, for what each_one does seems not worth 
doing, in itself, to a full-grown man. His work is 
planned for him, so there is no need of initiative; 
some machines are made as nearly as possible “fool 
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proof,” so there is no need of skill; reasoning is a 
superfluous power, and even consciousness, on a high 
plane, is hardly required in the routine work of some 
tasks. There is no spirit of loyalty to a machine, and 
no need of exertion, for if this job is lost another 
one can be found, and even if a new machine is to 
be used the work can be learned in a few days. 

This is the accusation made against the factory 
system, and still one cannot help wondering if the 
old-fashioned shoemaker, making a whole shoe in 
his stuffy, little, ill-smelling, old shop, was any hap- 
pier or any more of a man than one of the four 
hundred and fifty operatives working today on the 
upper of a shoe. We can easily pick out some wonder- 
ful shoemakers, and point with pride to a man like 
Carey, the founder of modern missions, who began 
life as a cobbler, and Drew, who wrote on the resur- 
rection and on immortality, who was a working shoe- 
maker; but so can we point with equal pride to men 
who began life as factory operatives. Contrast the 
machine operator in a modern American factory, 
with his high wages, his eight hour day, his Ford car, 
his evening at the movies, and his Saturday after- 
noon at a ball game or in the country with his family, 
with the “independent craftsman,” still to be found 
in England and other parts of Europe, with his twelve 
or fourteen hour day, bending over his bench or 
forge amid unsanitary conditions, and receiving for 
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his work a meager return; it is likely that he would 
gladly exchange the pride he has in his work for the 
luxuries and conveniences of his American friend. 
When machines are being berated and condemned, 
it would not be difficult to imagine the American 
workman whispering to his friend at the next ma- 
chine, ‘Whether it be a sinner or no, I know not; 
one thing I know, that, whereas I was a slave, now 
Vor frees” 

There are thus two sides to the machine story. 
While some think that machines make automata, 
others claim that it requires a higher type of man to 
operate a machine than to do things by hand. In 
steel work the open hearth process requires greater 
intelligence and more skill than in the former days 
of hand work. Keen minds are more in evidence than 
strong bodies; the reverse was formerly the case. It 
is noteworthy that between the years 1870 and 1920 
skilled labor had increased in the United States 
twenty-two per cent, according to the investigations 
made in several typical trades. In the same time 
domestic servants had decreased from twenty-five 
per thousand to twelve. Common laborers are much 
fewer than was formerly the case. In 1920 there 
was three times as much road building as in 1910, 
yet 65,000 fewer common laborers were used; in 
1920 the railroads produced two-thirds more trans- 
portation than in 1910, with 73,000 fewer common 
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laborers. Common laborers in general trades de- 
creased in number about twenty-five. per cent be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. This shows not only that the 
drudgery is being allocated to the machine, but that 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations are demanding 
more men, who are consequently receiving higher 
wages. 

The more delicate the machine the greater are the 
judgment and carefulness which are demanded from 
those who operate it. Even morally and intellectu- 
ally, it seems that the results of the factory system 
have not been thus far of a deteriorating kind. Prob- 
ably the differences of opinion regarding the effect of 
the machine could be explained by reference to dif- 
ferent machines. For example, it certainly requires 
a higher type of mentality to operate a steam shovel 
than it does to shovel by hand. On the other hand, 
certain machines simply require a continually re- 
peated automatic movement to feed them. 

It should further be taken into consideration that 
the minute division of labor, which employs the auto- 
matic machine and is blamed for producing monoto- 
nous occupation, is confined to large factories. At 
the time of the last census, four out of every ten 
manufacturing establishments employed less than 
six workmen, more than seven out of every ten em- 
ployed less than twenty-one, more than nine out of 
every ten employed not more than one hundred. 
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These figures do not take into account over three 
million workers employed in building, of whom at 
least eighty per cent are employed by firms using 
not over fifty men. On the other hand, we must rec- 
ognize that one industry like the United States Steel 
Corporation employs more men than a hundred or 
even a thousand of the smaller ones. While the fact 
that the same workman does not make the whole 
article may have its disadvantages, it puts on him a 
responsibility not felt by the old craftsman, involv- 
ing the life, safety, and occupation of fellow work- 
men, and the handling of costly materials and ma- 
chinery. 

The complaint against the machine does not come 
principally from the operatives themselves, or, at 
least, not from many of them. It comes from people 
of high intellectual ability whom chance has landed 
in a factory, or from other persons of equal intelli- 
gence who have never worked in a factory, or if they 
have worked there have, by intellectual superiority 
and outstanding initiative, forced themselves to 
other tasks where their powers were of more use. It 
is like the mother who imputes her own feeling of 
pain if a safety pin were imbedded in her flesh to a 
young baby, similarly conditioned, but whose con- 
sciousness is not yet sufficiently developed to experi- 
ence much or any pain. 

We know that many people of low mentality are 
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not only best fitted for routine work, but are more 
happy in that kind of work than in any other. It 
may be, as has been said, that “industrial efficiency 
puts a premium on mental deficiency,” but at any 
rate the machine age makes provision for the em- 
ployment of many persons not exceptionally bright, 
who, according to the army test, make up a large 
number, and employs them in a way to give them the 
greatest satisfaction. If they were forced to do work 
which required initiative and planning, they would 
be most unhappy. They are not capable of making 
a whole shoe or a whole house, and to try to force 
them to do it would be to lead them to failure and 
to misery. The operation of the machine and the 
feeding of material into it are the limit of initiative 
and responsibility of which they are capable. The 
machine does not deaden these qualities but simply 
measures them. 

If the results of the intelligence tests given to 
about two million men in the United States Army 
are at all reliable, then a certain type of machine has 
come to provide employment for many who would 
be unable to do the tasks which require higher in- 
telligence, and who would be most miserable trying 
unsuccessfully to accomplish them. These tests show 
that many persons in the United States are capable 
of performing well only tasks of a routine character 
and can be happy only in such work. If but one per- 
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son in every ten has sufficient intellectual ability to 
graduate from college, the machine cannot be doing 
so much injury as it is supposed to be doing, nor 
causing so much unhappiness. It is from this one- 
tenth superior persons that the complaint comes, 
some few of whom are caught in the machine popu- 
lation, but most of whom impute their supposed feel- 
ing under the machine régime to those who are 
actually in it. The usual factory worker is already en- 
gaged in work which utilizes all the creative impulse 
which he may have, and there is no demand for us 
to grow sentimental over the monotony of his work. 

So far as we have any data upon which to form a 
conclusion, the tendency seems to be for people to 
choose occupations above their mental ability to fill 
rather than below it. In some investigations recently 
made, it was found that nearly fifty per cent of the 
pupils entering a certain city high school had planned 
a career requiring more mentality than tests showed 
they had ability to fulfil, while only eight per cent 
had chosen occupations which did not require all the 
mentality which they possessed. Confirming this 
somewhat, Dr. Fryer found that about fifty per cent 
of adult workers with whom he talked in New York, 
who had had several years’ experience in one or more 
occupations, were dissatisfied with their present 
work, and desired to change to other tasks so long 
as their pay was not decreased. This indicates that 
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they were in work too advanced for them, although 
undoubtedly there were other factors, some of which 
would be more influential than the relation of mental 
ability to occupation. 

When we speak of the evils of monotony we should 
stop a moment to realize that too much variety is 
even more objectionable to the worker than too 
much sameness. If he had a new and strange task 
every hour, or even every day, the strain would be 
far greater than the same work continued day after 
day, however monotonous that might be. We are so 
conservative in our thought and so much creatures 
of habit in our work that doing the same thing in the 
same way is far more natural than frequent changes. 
The old craftsman did much the same thing over 
and over again. At least ninety and probably ninety- 
nine per cent of his work was repeated; all the va- 
riety he had could probably be included in the re- 
maining one per cent. 

Speaking in general terms, the only ones who can 
be saved from the evil effects of the machine are 
those who do not require saving; that is to say, those 
who by virtue of intelligence and personality can 
rescue themselves and who would always command 
the machine rather than obey it. America is filled 
with examples of men who began life as machine 
operators or as general laborers, and who by intelli- 
gence and initiative forced themselves into executive 
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positions. Even to name them would fill a volume. 
Take, for example, such men as the following: P. D. 
Armour, who after walking from Stockbridge, N. Y., 
to California, began his career building sluices for 
gold diggers; Hon. W. L. Douglas, the shoe manu- 
facturer and former governor of Massachusetts, who 
was apprenticed to his uncle when he was five years 
old, and began then to peg shoes; George Eastman, 
the Kodak man, who began business as an office boy 
in an insurance office; Thomas Edison, the great in- 
ventor, who was a newsboy on a train; Henry Ford, 
who started work in a machine shop at $2.50 a week; 
John D. Rockefeller, who was a clerk in a wholesale 
produce commission house; Charles M. Schwab, who 
drove his father’s stage coach, was a grocery clerk, 
and began work in Carnegie Brothers’ mill driving 
stakes; L. F. Swift, who started as a butcher boy; 
John Wanamaker, who was an errand boy in a pub- 
lishing house, and later was a clerk in a clothing 
store; F. W. Woolworth, who began his career as a 
clerk in a store, working for a time without wages; 
W. E. Corey, former president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who started work “pushing a 
wheelbarrow in the yards of one of the mills at Brad- 
dock”; and Frank A. Munsey, whose first occupation 
was as a Clerk in a country-store. 

I have a friend who began his life work by wheel- 
ing sawdust in a sawmill, unable even to read or 
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write. During evenings his wife taught him to read 
out of a newspaper. He became a large lumber op- 
erator and an influential man, not only in his com- 
munity, but within a radius of larger dimensions. 
Other men started wheeling sawdust at the same 
time and are still doing it. It was not a matter of the 
task, but a matter of the man. A machine cannot 
often fetter a man who has sufficient intelligence to 
do anything requiring more intelligence. In all 
probability there is high correlation between intelli- 
gence and creative impulse and ability. We some- 
times hear the statement made that the people who 
do the work are the people of brains, and that by 
some lucky stroke the money goes to the less intelli- 
gent, but this is more likely a jealous remark on the 
part of those who have not succeeded and is what 
the psychologists call compensation. It is always the 
penalty of success to be maligned. As a matter of 
fact we find a close but not an inevitable partner- 
ship between money and brains; is there not an old 
saying that the fool and his money are soon parted? 

What then is the solution of the problem? Are we 
to continue our vocational methods which are so 
wasteful? They are wasteful not only economically, 
but personally; if a man of superior intelligence 
spends time at a machine, it may be harmful to him 
as well as a misuse of his economic possibilities. In- 
telligence tests and vocational tests seem to be lead- 
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ing the way to better things. There can be no method 
devised so rich in personal satisfaction and economic 
profit as to place a man in the position for which his 
native ability best fits him; the work must be such 
as will call forth the exercise of his ability and yet 
not so difficult as to keep him under perpetual strain. 
From every standpoint there are few things more 
important than the perfecting of tests measuring po- 
tential mentality, personality, and vocational apti- 
tude; the education, industry, general well-being, 
and even religious observance of the future will be 
dependent upon the measuring of personal traits and 
the classifying and assigning of persons so as to pro- 
duce the best results for all. 

Such tests should also have some influence upon 
the question of the minimum age for factory or other 
workers. We have already stated that with the lei- 
sure now upon our hands it does not seem necessary 
to work young children. It should also be noted, 
however, that persons of low mentality, who can 
make no further progress in school, are better off if 
engaged in some regular occupation, and certainly 
the community profits if they are so employed. To 
make a hard and fast law concerning the minimum 
age for work would be doing injury to some youths 
while helping others. Perhaps a law limiting the 
number of hours of work would be more reasonable. 
Who should work, at what tasks they should work, 
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and when they should work are questions of indi- 
viduality and should be answered on that basis. 

One thing more important than this, although de- 
pendent upon such tests, is the fine problem which 
such a condition presents to eugenics. Shall we breed 
for the future so as to produce “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” or shall we breed so as to pro- 
duce such intelligence as shall invent machinery 
which will accomplish these tasks automatically? 
If the tasks have to be done by hand, they can only 
be done concomitantly with happiness by persons of 
low mentality. Perhaps, however, we shall decide 
that every person has a right to some physical exer- 
cise, and this exercise shall be some useful work 
which has to be done by someone, and which when 
equally divided shall occupy but a small amount of 
time. The latter alternative would permit of breed- 
ing for high intelligence, but it would have to be 
carried out in an economic system very different 
from our own, as Ruskin and his friends found out 
to their sorrow. 

Ruskin, like William Morris and Tolstoy, insisted 
upon the need and duty of manual labor for all, and 
repudiated the sophistry by which the intellectual 
and cultured classes sought to evade the conse- 
quences of such a law. He founded St. George’s 
Guild to slay the dragon of industrialism. He insisted 
that there should be simplicity of life, no use of 
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steam power, and that no machines should be used 
where arms would serve. He was disappointed that 
so few of his friends would join him. His experi- 
ment was far from successful; he took an hour to 
break a flint which a laborer could have broken in a 
stroke. There is every reason to think that if all were 
trained from youth to some physical work they could 
accomplish much, and we know that for keen men- 
tality some exercise is necessary. It is hardly worth 
while for us to speculate on this point until we have 
seen the necessity for eugenics, and until there is 
some prospect of a race universally endowed with 
high mentality. 

This difference in personality, which demands that 
every person shall have work to which he is particu- 
larly suited, demands as well that each one shall 
have a particular leisure program fitted to his indi- 
viduality. We did not need Einstein to tell us that 
“time intervals are relative to the observer.” We 
know that for youth time creeps like a tortoise, while 
for age it races like a thoroughbred. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the interests of youth are more likely to 
consume time more easily than, but not so wisely as, 
the waning desires of age. We must therefore take 
into consideration education, home conditions, and 
a variety of circumstances which go to make up the 
personality. ““We should count time by heart throbs,” 
and fix our program accordingly. A uniform leisure 
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schedule would be even more objectionable than the 
uniform factory schedule. In work we recognize that 
we must do what the exigencies of the task demand, 
but in leisure each one is supposed to do what he 
wishes, and that naturally varies with each indi- 
vidual. These wishes are, nevertheless, subject to 
some extent to training. 

Such emphasis on personality as has just been 
placed seems to be more necessary in an industrial 
nation, and especially America, where everyone ap- 
pears to be afraid of being considered “odd” if his 
clothes, his house, his education, his amusement, or 
his opinions differ from those of his neighbor. We 
stunt our personalities in an endeavor to standard- 
ize them. Whether this is the result of the factory 
system it is difficult to say, but it makes the prob- 
lem of leisure very hard to solve for those who lay 
emphasis on creative art as an ideal for leisure hours. 
The basis of creation is genuine self-expression, 
which would inevitably give a variety of products, 
and the basis of art makes individuality a strict re- 
quirement. 
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HOW ARE WE INVESTING OUR LEISURE? 


HE somewhat sudden acquisition of leisure has 

found us unprepared for the correct use of so 
much spare time. This condition has been recog- 
nized, and as a result in England, in 1919, there was 
held the first conference on the “Leisure of the Peo- 
ple.” At that time suggestions were made for a per- 
manent organization, with officials and bureaus, to 
consider and plan for the correct use of leisure. This 
intimates that the present use of leisure is not prop- 
erly organized, and, perhaps, that the present organ- 
ization of society is not such as to guarantee its 
proper use. This may be even more true of America 
than of some of the older nations, and it may be that 
the best contribution they can make to us is to give 
us some ideas regarding a better use of leisure. The 
education in music and other forms of art, including 
folk dancing, which the common people in Southern 
Europe have received, provides an outlet for self- 
expression in leisure hours quite unknown to us. 

It is certainly true that leisure has not yet become 
an art with us. It is like any new gift, we do not 
know how to use it. We are similar to some negroes 
after emancipation, who tried to exhibit their new 
possession of freedom by elbowing the white people 
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off of the sidewalk, or to a boy who signalizes his 
freedom from parental or school restraint by unusual 
and formerly impossible conduct. We shall have to 
become accustomed to it before we can use it as 
though it were our birthright. It truly cannot be 
said of us as a people, what Mr. Lowell said of Ed- 
mund Quincy: 


Much did he and much well; yet most of all 
I prized his skill in leisure, and the ease 

Of a life flowing full, without a plan; 

For most are idly busy. 


In any appeal for shorter hours one hears empha- 
sized the need of increased leisure for study, for 
artistic culture, and for self-improvement generally. 
Certain theorists have affirmed that the culture- 
starved workers would, if given opportunity, sud- 
denly become madly interested in the cultivation of 
their souls. They have led us to think that we should 
find these workers at times in libraries, and art gal- 
leries; at other times they would be resting on the 
grassy banks of murmuring brooks, or walking smil- 
ingly in trim gardens. When the steel men had their 
hours shortened by one-third, did they dash wildly 
to libraries, schools, oratorios, art museums, grassy 
banks, and murmuring brooks? Not so as noticeably 
to obstruct the traffic. It is probable that the attend- 
ance at pool rooms, dime movies, and other places of 
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loafing would have shown a sudden increase. This is 
not characteristic of steel workers alone, but would 
probably be just as true of college students or of 
business men. If the hours of work are reduced from 
eight to four will that mean twice as many pool 
rooms, movies, midways, and dance halls? Probably 
not. Amusement is always the first reaction to lei- 
sure, and profitable methods of employing leisure 
are always several steps behind the first possession 
of it. Probably all people, whether steel workers, col- 
lege students, or whoever they may be, will but re- 
flect the spirit of their times, and the times can be 
judged by the manner in which the people spend 
their leisure. 

Twelve years ago an editorial writer in the Inde- 
pendent asked if anyone could take serious excep- 
tion to the following as a truthful list of the great in- 
terests which make up our American life, namely: 
(1) the ticker, (2) female apparel, (3) baseball bul- 
letins, (4) the movies, (5) bridge whist, (6) turkey 
trotting, (7) yellow journal headlines and “funny 
pages,” (8) the prize fighter. Had this list been pre- 
pared later, jazz, mah jong, or cross word puzzles 
would have been substituted for one or two items. 
He continued, “(How many of our readers after due 
reflection would dispute the proposition that 100,000 
Americans are genuinely interested in the foregoing 
matters, and day by day excited by them, to every 
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10,000 interested in religion beyond a perfunctory 
church attendance, to every 5,000 that are interested 
in politics beyond a little campaign ‘excitement, to 
every 1,000 that are interested in schools or educa- 
tion, to every roo that are interested in reasonably 
good music or good opera, to every solitary individ- 
ual who is interested in literature or science?” This 
is a terrible arraignment of our day and generation, 
but means nothing more than that we suddenly find 
ourselves with an amount of leisure on our hands 
beyond the wildest dreams of our fathers and have 
made no provision for the use of it. 

The people generally may not have recognized the 
fact of leisure, but the business men have discovered 
it, for America has turned its leisure over to com- 
merce to be exploited for profit. For this reason the 
method of spending leisure, so far as amusements 
are concerned, is dictated by business interests 
rather than by the desires, needs, or benefits of the 
people. Recent industrial development has created 
conditions in modern cities which make them too 
congested and too much lacking in facilities to per- 
mit the people to enjoy their leisure in their own 
homes. In most cases recreation must be sought else- 
where, and business enterprise has taken advantage 
of these conditions. While philanthropic agencies 
have helped somewhat, the general attitude of the 
American people has either been total indifference 
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to the problem, or the repressive and negative atti- 
tude of the Puritan. Commercial agencies have sup- 
plied popular needs which other agencies have not, 
but in connection with them have developed serious 
public evils. Commerce demands immediate and 
large returns. The method employed to obtain these 
is to encourage dissipation and to divide amusements 
into many overemphasized special forms, where the 
amusement seekers have little or no work to do. Con- 
trasted with this, the programs for leisure prepared 
by idealists usually require effort, and the results are 
not immediately pleasurable, for we have lost the 
art of self-expression and the ability to amuse our- 
selves. We must learn from commercialized amuse- 
ment how to make our programs interesting, which 
means that we must found them upon the instincts. 

More money is spent in this country on commer- 
cialized leisure than on anything else except food, 
and more invested in this enterprise than in anything 
except land. There are more than twenty million 
daily admissions to the moving picture exhibitions. 
Last year thirty million dollars were spent in admis- 
sions to circuses in this country; one large circus 
was seen by three and one-half million people, and 
more than one hundred million paid admissions to 
sporting events. Probably the eighty thousand peo- 
ple who see a Yale-Harvard football game pay in 
admissions and expenses over one million dollars to 
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witness an hour’s contest between twenty-two college 
men, and as many more would pay as much if ac- 
commodations were available. This event is regarded 
as amateur sport and not as commercialized amuse- 
ment. It has been creditably stated that it costs 
twenty-five thousand dollars to condition, train, 
equip, and put a single football player into a big 
college game. It has been estimated that this country 
pays over one hundred million dollars a year to jazz 
orchestras. The gate receipts of the Carpentier- 
Dempsey prize fight were $1,600,000, and of last 
year’s baseball world’s series over one million dol- 
lars. In the United States, in 1925, the motor regis- 
tration was twenty million—more than four-fifths of 
the whole world. The total annual domestic buying 
of motors is now well over three million, and the 
manufacturers expect to increase this considerably, 
their aim being a car for every family. Twenty mil- 
lion people in America use the radio more or less, 
five million people (of whom I am one) read the 
Saturday Evening Post and, what is more encourag- 
ing, one million people are taking correspondence 
courses preparing for some employment. These give 
some indication as to the methods and forms of com- 
mercialized amusement, and the advantage which 
business has taken of the unattached leisure of the 
people. 
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We should be able to endure the fact that amuse- 
ments have been commercialized and that the wealth 
of monarchs is lavished upon the yearly salaries of 
some of the entertainers, if the amusements were 
such as should be provided. In many cases they are 
cheap, enervating, and deteriorating. The best that 
can be said of some of them is that they are neutral 
in effect, the worst is that they result in moral and in- 
tellectual degeneration. The censorship over certain 
amusements, which some states maintain, is able to 
eliminate only the grossest examples of moral dan- 
ger, while the most subtly suggestive, and conse- 
quently the most harmful, are frequently permitted 
to appeal to the people. The fact that such censor- 
ship is deemed necessary shows the danger of com- 
mercializing public amusements. 

M. M. Davis divides recreations into three classes 
according to whether they are spontaneous, commu- 
nally organized, or commercially organized, and 
points out some of the disadvantages of the last 
class. He also presents a table showing the recrea- 
tions in which the different ages of youth indulge. 
This table, prepared ten years ago, needs some 
changes to adapt it to present conditions, but it is 
informing and suggestive. The data upon which it 
was founded were gathered principally in New York 
City. 
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Fundamental Unorganized or Commercialized Public or Main age 
Institutions Recreation Provisions, arranged Philanthropic division 
roughly in chronological order Recreation 

of interest. Provisions 
Home Street play Park Io years 
Candy shop Playground 
Settlement 
Street Moving picture show Church house 14 years 
Penny arcade Recreation center 


Ice cream and soda parlor _ Library 


Dance academy Lecture center 
Cheap theater Museum 
Skating rink Ven Vien Cor Avs etc: 
School Dance hall Athletic field 16 years 
Excursion boat 
Pool room 


Meeting hall 18 years 
Shooting gallery 
Billiard parlor 


Workshop Saloon 21 years 
Theater 


The main causes of failure and the main arguments 
against commercialized leisure are, according to 
Sizer, as follows: “(1) it has promoted and sustained 
vice, (2) it has contributed to bring about an in- 
ordinate love of wealth, (3) it has caused a dearth 
of art, and (4) it has failed to supply the community 
with the recreative facilities it truly desires.”’ 
Automatism, against which so much has been 
said in this machine age, is one of Mother Nature’s 
chief methods of economy, and if we are to take a 
lesson from her we can well adopt it—provided, of 
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course, the time saved is properly used. Through the 
automatic mechanism of habit and the relegating of 
many movements to this automatism, nature has 
given us time and energy for thought. If it took as 
much time and energy to dress ourselves always as 
it did the first time we tried to do so, we should 
never be able to do anything else. Because of auto- 
matic habitual actions, however, we are able to dress 
without thinking about it and to spend that time in 
planning or in reflection. 

While machinery has given opportunity for 
thought, the opportunity has not been grasped, and 
today leisure is not chiefly an opportunity for re- 
flection, but a cloak for idleness. The curriculum of 
an arts course is so arranged that it does not require 
all the time of a student for his classwork, as those 
of the professional schools do, but leaves time for 
general reading and meditation. How much does the 
modern college student do of either? Meditation is a 
lost art, and general reading is commonly regarded 
as a waste of time in these days of specialization and 
speed. General reading must be put into the curricu- 
lum if it is to be done, and no effective suggestions 
have yet been made concerning a method to encour- 
age meditation in an environment of noise and hurry. 
The solution of the problem of getting the most out 
of a college course seems to be in increasing the 
amount of required work. 
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One of the chief criticisms against our present use 
of leisure is its negative character, brought about, it 
is said, by the lack of self-expression and decreased 
initiative in our machine work. In one criticism of 
our amusements, the writer refers to commercialized 
amusements as “making insanity pay”; I wonder if 
he did not mean, “making inanity pay.” Surely our 
amusements today are inane rather than insane. 
Trained as they now are, it seems altogether likely 
that most persons will devote their leisure to occu- 
pations which, if not positively vicious, will be stupid 
or aimless. The present generation desires to be 
amused, rather than to amuse itself, and we even 
think it necessary “‘to teach children to play.” The 
older workers who designed and wrought out their 
work continued to plan and to carry out their own 
amusements during the small amount of leisure time 
at their disposal. Think of the old folk dances, and 
folk music, compared with the modern dances and 
jazz! Then, not infrequently, members of a family 
performed on different musical instruments, not a 
brilliant performance on highly polished instru- 
ments, but they produced a satisfying and creditable 
music from home-made instruments. 

Today machinery has invaded our art. Instead of 
the laborious task of learning self-expression on 
musical instruments, the mechanical piano has sup- 
planted the old-fashioned piano or organ in the 
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home, the phonograph has taken the place of the 
mechanical piano, and now the radio has been sub- 
stituted for the phonograph. The old-fashioned sing- 
ing school, in which the whole community partici- 
pated, and the old singing master have both gone 
with the old parlor organ, and instead of a whole 
community uniting in singing, for which weeks or 
months were used in practice, the community now 
listens passively to radio music. So in the other forms 
of art which primarily express the personality; the 
kodak has taken the place of the paint brush and 
palette, and we do not even develop our own nega- 
tives; the dance has deteriorated, so that the best 
we can say of it is that we trust it is not self-expres- 
sive; the attempt to revive pageantry has not been 
very successful, for we prefer the receptive and 
negative experiences of the moving picture. 

What is true of our arts is equally true of our 
athletics. When a student in college, the president 
of the college, then an old man, told me of football 
in his day. In school, and afterwards in Dartmouth 
College, the total student body was divided into two 
“sides” and the ball placed in the middle of the field. 
After play began, whichever side first kicked the 
ball over the fence at the end of the field won the 
game. Dartmouth (or any_other American college) 
does not play football that way today; now two 
thousand students sit in the bleachers and watch 
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eleven of their men play. Athletics by proxy is one 
of our besetting sins. 

Our present conception of leisure is almost purely 
negative. In antithesis to work, leisure is idleness; 
it is not something we do to express ourselves, or 
something we do because we like to do it, but with 
folded hands and in a passive mood we demand to 
be amused. In our work we want to “wear out rather 
than to rust out,” but in our leisure we do not object 
to rust at all. Unfortunately we wish both work and 
amusement to be of a highly exciting character, and 
pride ourselves and loudly boast that we could not 
endure cricket. To play, as do the English, in a delib- 
erate manner, with time in between the innings or 
overs for tea is too slow for us. We want “something 
doing every minute.” Whether or not the cause of 
this restlessness is, as claimed, the reaction from the 
monotony of the machine and the strain due to the 
high speed of the machine, it is not possible to affirm 
definitely; but it is certain that in America today, we 
pass, in our amusement, from excitement to excite- 
ment. We find, too, that it is necessary to increase 
the dose continually to obtain the same effect, and 
we may naturally ask where this will eventually end. 

The machine will become more monotonous rather 
than less, and the speed of the machine will increase 
rather than diminish. In six years, between 1899 and 
1905, the speed of sewing machines in the garment 
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factories was increased so as to sew twice as many 
stitches per minute, and in some cases one needle 
was changed to two or even to ten for multiple rows 
of stitching. Concerning machine operators, it has 
been said that “they crave excitement and so long 
as they are strong and virile, it will tend to take 
the form of gambling, drink, and vice. But when, 
owing to the fatigue of industrial conditions, a gen- 
eration loses its vitality, all it desires is to be amused, 
and so finally it takes to cinemas which make the 
least demand on intelligence of any form of amuse- 
ment.” Probably passive recreation is but a symp- 
tom, but we know that the great nations of antiquity 
disappeared soon after giving way to it. The great 
excitement demanded at the present day is surely a 
symptom, and “Americanitis,” nerve inflammation 
and exhaustion due to excessive strain, is one of the 
results. With the leisure we have at our command, 
neurasthenia is a disgrace and a sign of intellectual 
inability to direct our living in a rational manner. 
There is another side of the picture which must 
be shown in order to present conditions in their 
true aspect. The cheap automobile has been a great 
blessing, coming into popular favor as the saloon 
went out. It has provided a way to spend time which 
formerly was squandered in the saloon, and in many 
cases it is spent now in company with the other 
members of the family. It seems as though this had 
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done more to establish domestic solidarity and 
family happiness in recent years than any other one 
factor. In the three or four hours at-the end of the 
day, on half holidays, and on Sundays the family 
may be seen driving into the country and not in- 
frequently enjoying a lunch by the brookside. Others 
acquire small portions of ground in the woods or on 
the shores of a lake and spend their free time build- 
ing shacks to which they can come, or where the 
family may spend some weeks camping in the sum- 
mer. 

Instead of driving into the country some find em- 
ployment around the home. Those who have pur- 
chased houses perform innumerable tasks which de- 
mand attention to keep the property in repair, to 
enhance its value, or to add to its conveniences. 
Those who do not own their homes, find an oppor- 
tunity for useful employment around the house, the 
result of which may add to the luxuries of the family, 
or may assist in discharging the responsibility of 
home making. Among the older men and women the 
life habit of labor cannot be thrown off in a minute, 
and tasks are sought and demanded in order to fill 
in every moment of time. Home-made articles, from 
chairs to radios, give proof of the skill and industry 
of many artisans, and luxuriant gardens testify to 
the agricultural ability of many factory operatives. 

Americans may be divided into two classes: there 
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is one class (a growing class) which is composed of 
those who work moderately, take their vacation as 
they go along, and keep fit. This apparently accom- 
plishes as much in the long run. The other class 
works to the limit, needs a yearly vacation and looks 
forward to early retirement to enjoy the closing years 
of life. It is doubtful how successful the latter class 
is. Those who do not have joy in their work seldom 
have joy after their work. When the president of the 
Boston Labor Union spoke of Dr. Eliot’s address on 
the “Joy of Work,” to an audience of manual labor- 
ers, he was greeted by derisive laughter. Joy in work 
was unknown to them, for their toil was monotonous 
and uninteresting. Work of any kind could not be 
conceived by them to be joyful, they obtained their 
joy through their leisure and looked forward to real 
joy if they were ever able to cease work altogether. 
But how would such men spend their time if they 
could retire? 

Evidently the question of preparation for retire- 
ment is not a new one. “And he spake a parable unto 
them, saying, The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully: And he thought within 
himself, saying, What shall I do, because I have no 
room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This 
will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
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much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee: then whose shall these things be, which thou 
hast provided? So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God.” It is not an 
unusual thing to see a busy man retire apparently in 
health, but before long his “soul is required of him.” 
It is not different today from the days of Jesus. 

We sometimes hear the question asked concerning 
a business man, “Is he in a position to retire?” 
meaning, “Has he sufficient money to keep him in 
idleness for the remainder of his life?” In the minds 
of many, that is the most important question con- 
cerned with retirement, but in reality it is a sec- 
ondary one. How is the man to spend his time after 
retirement? Has he any resources within himself? 
Is he trained for leisure? Is he rich toward God and 
his world? For myself I should rather go to the 
poorhouse mentally equipped so that I could be de- 
lighted to be in a room alone for an hour, than to be 
a millionaire having to be amused. What more pov- 
erty stricken confession than to hear someone over 
the telephone say, “I don’t know what to do with 
myself for I’m all alone.” Should we not expect to 
hear, “I have a chance to be alone, please don’t in- 
terrupt me”? Dr. Johnson said, “Sir, the reason why 
a man drinks is that he is not interesting enough to 
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himself to pass his leisure time without it.” The de- 
velopment of the modern club is the result of unap- 
plied leisure, and an acknowledgement of the lack 
of preparation for it. At present a college education 
is probably the best preparation for retirement, but 
only a small proportion of the population are privi- 
leged to have that. 

The average working man, who retires from regu- 
lar labor in comparative health at the age of seventy 
after a life of routine activity, will sorely miss his 
regular task. If railroad men are retired at sixty, the 
age proposed, the maladjustment will be even 
greater. The morning whistle which formerly called 
the artisan to a day’s work will sound a different 
note, and he will find considerable difficulty in be- 
coming adjusted to a life of ease if he is still in vigor- 
ous health and has been used to regular habits of in- 
dustry. Could not the worker enjoin any employer 
or any union from retiring him, because they have 
disregarded his constitutional rights in depriving him 
of “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness”? 

On the other hand, Mr. Bok says of his experience 
two years after he had retired, “The question is not 
so much what to do as it is which to do. The variety 
of actually vital things for a man of health and ex- 
ecutive ability to do is beyond all calculation, and 
no one can realize the extent, interest, and variety 
of these matters until he places himself before his 
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fellow men in a position where his time will permit 
of taking on new interests. . . . He will miscalculate 
and attempt too much. . . . Of course, if a man re- 
tires from active affairs and deliberately devotes his 
time to idleness, he will soon exhaust the calendar 
of interest.” Here, again, we have individuality as 
the prominent factor; individuality not only in per- 
sonal qualities but in training and in habits of life. 
Mr. Bok has no difficulty in employing all his leisure 
time in useful and, presumably, enjoyable occupa- 
tions; the retired factory operative, to the contrary, 
robbed of his routine occupation, knows not how to 
spend his time. He is one of those whom Browning 
describes, 


Whose lot is cast 
With those who watch, but work no more, 
Who gaze on life, but live no more. 


The trouble is we have been training men for tasks 
rather than for living. When these tasks are accom- 
plished there is nothing for them to do, and they 
have no personal resources upon which to draw. The 
task is their life. Education is credited with the great 
success and the large results accruing from these ac- 
complished tasks; must it not also be charged with 
the deficiencies in the personal development of the 
worker? The retirement of men from their work is 
one of the philanthropic and charitable deeds of 
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which we have been somewhat proud; should not our 
pride be turned to shame if by so doing we are ex- 
posing the personal deficiencies of these men and 
robbing them of the happiness and satisfaction which 
should crown the final days of their lives? 

What we do with our present leisure is a pre- 
sumptive indication of what we should do with more 
and future leisure. No one would affirm that we are 
fit for the leisure which we now have, not to men- 
tion our preparedness for more. Further, if what we 
do with our leisure is any indication of our character, 
we cannot be especially proud of the way we have 
met the test. Some can only see hope in the return 
to the prairie schooner and the scrapping of the auto- 
mobile; the bringing back of the old-fashioned shoe- 
maker and the destruction of the modern factory; 
and the restarting of the industries in the home and 
the keeping of the children in the family trade or 
occupation; but these things are not to be. The pros- 
pect is for more rather than less specialization, and 
for more leisure rather than less. The solution is not 
in turning backwards the hands of the clock, but in 
adapting ourselves to new conditions. 
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IS LEISURE A MENACE? 


EISURE is ours whether we wish it or not, and it 

is for us to decide whether it is to be a boon or a 

doom to us and future generations. In days of in- 

cessant toil it was difficult to conceive of anything 
more delightful than a cessation of work, and as 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs, 


so heaven became a place of ceaseless rest broken 
only by periods devoted to harp playing. As children 
we were taught to sing, 


Work, for the night is coming, work through the sunny 
noon; 

Fill brightest hours with labor, rest comes sure and soon; 

Give every flying minute something to keep in store: 

Work, for the night is coming, when man works no more. 


It is not difficult for us to detect a change in the 
ideas of immortal functions. Mr. Shaw said that to 
people who are not overworked, holidays are a nui- 
sance; to people who are, and who can afford them 
they are a troublesome necessity; a perpetual holi- 
day, he continued in substance, is a good working 
definition of hell, not of heaven, since it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more inane, useless, 
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dull, and miserable than a whole day spent in the 
traditional heaven. People, today, are speaking of 
heaven as a place or condition of congenial occupa- 
tion, a place where we shall be permitted to do the 
things of which we have been deprived while in our 
present existence. What greater delight could heaven 
have in store for Dick Heldar, Kipling’s hero in 
The Light that Failed, than that he should find 
there his blindness healed, and that he could con- 
tinue by strenuous labor and close application to 
convert his toil and his paints into glorious pictures? 

There is also appearing a different idea concerning 
the inevitable advantages of leisure, and we are look- 
ing upon it now as an opportunity which may be 
used for inestimable benefit or misused for inevitable 
destruction. While it is the most precious gift which 
the past century has bestowed upon us, it is also the 
most dangerous gift. The son of Sirach said, “The 
wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of lei- 
sure”; true! but folly may enter by the same door. 
Apart from the question of whether or not we have 
paid too high a price for it, it is recognized now as 
inevitable; and since we have it, what shall we do 
with it? It is certain that in most cases we are not 
making the correct use of it at the present time; can 
we be depended upon to do so in the future? The 
problem before us in the nineteenth century, and in 
previous years, was the creation of wealth; we have 
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solved that. The problem before us in the twentieth 
century is the proper utilization of our leisure; we 
have taught men how to make money but not how 
to spend it, we have taught men how to obtain lei- 
sure but not how to use it, and the salvation of our 
civilization depends upon whether we can teach them 
the latter, if, indeed, we know what to teach. H. G. 
Wells has said, “It has always been a race between 
education and catastrophe’’; it still is. 

The Industrial Revolution has brought about in- 
numerable changes, many of which directly influence 
the problem of leisure. Working hours have been 
shortened and the efficiency of machines has been 
steadily increasing, the ‘fool proof” and capable ma- 
chine has made it unnecessary to train operators for 
any length of time, wages have been increased and 
wealth has been more generally distributed, produc- 
tion has been standardized and greatly enlarged, the 
personal factor and equation have been more nearly 
eliminated in industry, machinery has increased the 
realm of fine as well as of mechanical arts, and in- 
vention has developed and applied mechanical power 
so as to make human skill less and less necessary. 
All these, among other conditions, have placed this 

problem fairly before us, and we must meet it. 

The proper use of leisure has created every Civi- 
lization which has ever existed, the improper use has 
killed each one in turn. There can be no doubt that 
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general leisure has been of inestimable aid to intel- 
lectual development, and that civilization itself could 
not well have advanced without it. Leisure has al- 
ways been a friend to thought; literature, philoso- 
phy, art, science, and other forms of culture have 
depended upon it. Their products, in turn, have been 
forerunners of important changes in civilization. 
This much can be said in favor of slavery: without 
it there are grave doubts if sufficient leisure could 
have been obtained to have advanced civilization as 
rapidly as it has developed. We should also note that 
notwithstanding all that has been said about the de- 
basing influence of commercialism, no nation has be- 
come preéminent in the arts and sciences which did 
not first excel in commerce and obtain leisure 
thereby. Slavery and commerce have been the means 
by which in the past we made possible a leisure class 
to advance civilization. 

While we have always expressed great sympathy 
for the slaves, nature, if she were able to express 
sympathy, would probably sympathize with the mas- 
ters; for the masters, while profiting at first through 
leisure, ultimately perished with the civilization 
which they had built. Danger has always surrounded 
the master rather than the slave. The race rose to its 
present high status through struggle and strife, 
thereby eliminating the wéak. This same struggle is 
also the golden road to success for the individual. 
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The individual must copy the race in the strenuous 
muscular work, especially in early years, in order to 
be in a position to have the mind develop properly 
when adolescence comes. Except to say that the race 
has so developed we do not know why there is such 
an intimate relation between the development of the 
muscular system and mental progress. 

The excessive mental demands of modern times 
come unfortunately when the demands upon the 
muscles are decreasing. Every conceivable form of 
labor-saving device attracts the flabby modern, and 
time-saving devices are constantly being employed in 
order that we may have more time to take our ease. 
The race is being protected by all the skill and in- 
vention of modern science and thus is becoming 
weakened by never being called upon to resist hard- 
ship and disease. There is the greatest danger that 
leisure, coupled with the comfort and ease of our 
modern life, will result in both physical and mental 
degeneracy. A life of too much ease is not conducive 
to mental strenuosity—and as modern man is find- 
ing substitutes for physical labor, he is also looking 
for substitutes for thought. Less and less are his 
mental recreations in the form of physical strenu- 
osity or mental exercise. Less and less do men want 
to be alone in order to think, they seem to shun their 
own exclusive company. 

Thus we see that while the first products of lei- 
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sure may be intellectual stimulation and advance in 
arts and sciences, unless carefully guarded later ef- 
fects are liable to be ease, luxury, and moral degen- 
eration. Moral decline is the first symptom of decay 
in either individual or a race, and there is a logical 
reason for this. The instability of morality is due to 
the fact that it is the latest product of evolution, the 
evident aim and chief purpose of the universe. But, 
on account of its late appearance, it is very unstable, 
not having had time to work into the muscle and 
fiber of the personality. 

It is no new observation that “Satan finds some 
mischief for idle hands to do”; but it has remained 
for modern psychology to explain the reason. Most 
human instincts may find their expression in various 
ways, usually in a primary and a secondary way. Re- 
pressing the primary expression favors a secondary 
expression, for the instinctive impulse is too strong 
to be annihilated. The very circumstances of hard 
labor and restricted civilization forced instinctive 
impulses into their secondary expression or, as we 
say, sublimated them. With leisure, ease, luxury, and 
indulgence the instinct takes its primary expression. 
Morals are dependent on sublimation; immorality 
follows lack of repression and unrestricted primary 
expressions. It was thus that Rome fell; will not a 
similar course produce a similar effect in America? 

Lorimer in his inspiring book, Letters from a 
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Self-Made Merchant to His Son, has the following 
pertinent paragraph: “Education is a good deal like 
eating—a fellow cannot always tell which particular 
thing did him good, while he can usually tell which 
one did him harm. . . . While a fellow can’t figure 
out to an ounce whether it’s Latin or algebra or his- 
tory or what among the solids that is building him 
up in this place or that, he can go right along feed- 
ing them in and betting they are not the things that 
turn his tongue fuzzy. It’s down among the sweets, 
among the amusements and recreations, that he is 
going to find his stomach ache, and it is there he 
wants to go slow and to pick and choose.” I have 
never known a boy to be sent home from college for 
anything that took place in a classroom except dis- 
honesty, and that will send any man from a church 
to a penitentiary; but boys take unexpected and un- 
welcome trips home on account of experiences en- 
tirely foreign to the main purpose of a college course. 
It is true of college men as it is of all people—tell me 
what they do with their leisure and I will tell you 
their character. When a father, on leaving his boy 
at college as a freshman, remarks in his presence 
that he does not care so much about his boy’s study- 
ing as he does about his having a good time, he is 
starting a headache for the boy and a heartache for 
himself. 

There seems to be no little difference of opinion 
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concerning the moral effects of undirected leisure 
compared with those of the unhappiness due to over- 
work, and, perhaps, underpay. We were taught in 
former days the comforting precept, “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” Perhaps so! But we hear today 
that unhappiness, overwork, and overstrain lead to 
vice and crime, and that not the repression due to 
hard work, but the legitimate expression which lei- 
sure ensures is the keynote of virtue. Leisure, we 
have been told, will decrease drunkenness and make 
for character generally. This, though, has not been 
the general experience. While overwork has caused 
a nerve strain which may have found temporary re- 
lief in drunkenness, it is probable that more of this 
vice is the result of excessive leisure than of exces- 
sive work. 

There are some people to whom freedom from la- 
bor means liberty for the indulgence of low tastes, 
and they are thus a serious menace to society. It 
must also be again emphasized that most vice and 
crime take place in spare time. In fact it must be 
thus, for there is practically no opportunity for vice 
to express itself under the strict discipline of the 
modern factory. The employer is careful to see that 
the time he purchases and pays for is not wasted, 
but there is no employer to ensure similar control 
over leisure hours. There is every indication that as 
the pressure of daily work is relaxed, the rigidity of 
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the moral code is likely also to be lessened. This may 
account for the disappearance of the Puritan. Work, 
play, morals, and religion are not taken so seriously 
—life is not so strict in any department. 

It is noteworthy that even innocent diversions, if 
carried to excess, may drain nervous energy so as to 
cause a lack of self-control, and thus indirectly min- 
ister to immoral conduct. The danger, however, is 
more likely to be caused by a lack rather than an 
excess of play. The dull, brutish men of today us- 
ually look back upon a playless childhood, but both 
their present and former condition may be the re- 
sult of low mentality. A few years ago, Chief of 
Police O’Brien, of San Francisco, wrote a letter to 
the San Francisco Community Service Recreation 
League in which he said: “I realize so fully the re- 
lation of the present outbreak of crime to the wrong 
use of leisure that I consider it my duty not only to 
strain every energy to suppress it by the means at 
my command, but to see if something more cannot 
be done in a constructive way to prevent it. The 
work of your organization has been effective in cer- 
tain districts. Can’t it be extended?” About the same 
time Henry B. Chamberlain, Operating Director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, said, “In retracing 
the tortuous path of the youthful criminal it is sel- 
dom found that the trail leads back to the play- 
ground, the diamond, the athletic field, or the com- 
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munity center. In investigating crime, with especial 
reference to the work conducted by the Chicago 
Crime Commission, I have been impressed with the 
fact that a very large percentage of those appre- 
hended have been strangers to the influence exerted 
by such activities as those mentioned. The young 
delinquent has, in the majority of instances, grown 
up in the atmosphere of the saloon, the pool room, 
and similar hang-outs.” Dwight F. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of War, wrote that in his experience as 
Park Commissioner in St. Louis, he found that wher- 
ever playgrounds were instituted, juvenile crime 
and delinquencies were least, not only the physical 
but the mental capacities of the boys were the best, 
and their conception of good sporting ethics and 
right conduct were keenest. 

Perhaps instead of trying to decide whether the 
strain of overwork, or the relaxation of leisure is the 
more dangerous for morals, we might find a common 
factor. Both the overwork of former days and the 
machine work of today provide a nerve strain, the 
former through fatigue and the latter through the 
boredom and monotony of machine work. Fatigued 
nerves are explosive, and bored persons react unfa- 
vorably. Monotony in labor is the price we pay for 
an orderly and secure existence, but it exaggerates 
the strain of labor and undoubtedly demands re- 
action. 
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In his 1921 address to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, James M. Beck suggested that one of the basic 
causes of our oversupply of crime might be found 
in the fact that a highly productive industrial sys- 
tem had conferred leisure too lavishly and too sud- 
denly upon an energetic people. This, he thought, 
resulted in boredom and a consequent frantic search 
for amusement that was unnatural and tended to 
morbidity. May we not easily believe that strikes are 
sometimes a relief and reaction against monotonous 
conditions? Of course this is not a new reaction. Did 
not Joan of Arc complain, during the convocation at 
Rheims, that the proceedings were excessively dull 
compared with a battle? To counteract the effects of 
monotony, leisure should be filled with a set of ac- 
tivities complementary to the working life of the 
individual, and if vice is the love of pleasure gone 
astray, then the pleasures of life should be organ- 
ized and directed so as to result in virtue. The great 
waste of ill-spent leisure consists, not only in the vice 
which results but in the virtue which is unborn. Men 
must be taught new wants and given new tasks. 

With Rome, and with other nations which obtained 
leisure through slave labor, the leisure class was a 
small proportion of the population; but in America 
today the leisure class is practically the whole popu- 
lation. We are consequently facing the most severe 
moral test to which any nation has ever been sub- 
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jected, and morality is the first bulwark to fall in 
the battle of any civilization. It is the Quatre-Bras 
of the struggle to maintain our culture. 

The result of our unlimited, unorganized, unled, and 
uncontrolled leisure is the gravest danger to which 
any nation was ever exposed. This is the great threat 
of leisure which we may now see: the fruition of such 
conditions in the lack of self-restraint as evidenced 
by the waves of crime with which we are deluged. 
Our laws and national propaganda have been di- 
rected against overwork of people in general and of 
certain classes in particular. We face a greater dan- 
ger in underwork—or at least in underemployment, 
for the latter may be even more fatal. For example, 
when in England children were prevented by law 
from working in mines and factories parents could 
not afford to send them to school, and they ran wild 
about the streets, with crime and vice as the natural 
result. Crime is a characteristic of youth; in 1923 
two hundred thousand boys and girls passed through 
the courts of the United States. The keynote of 
crimelessness may not necessarily be more work, but 
it is surely a better directed use of time than now 
obtains in the leisure of our youth. Repression alone 
will not solve the problem; youthful energy bottled 
up is dangerous; we must secure a proper outlet. 

An added trouble is that the young man or young 
woman not only has leisure, but has sufficient money 
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to make the worst of it, if he is so inclined. The la- 
borer of today begins to receive large wages early. 
His father, a craftsman, received his maximum wage 
at thirty-five and retained it past fifty. With auto- 
matic machines the maximum is reached at about 
twenty-five and begins to decline at forty, for auto- 
matic machines need the steady nerves of youth, but 
do not require the apprenticeship of the craftsman. 
At twenty-five, or even earlier than this, the youth 
may be making as large wages as his father and have 
no responsibility. With wages of from six to eight 
dollars a day at from eighteen to twenty years of 
age, it is a wonder that any of them keep their heads 
or retain their moral balance. This wage may be the 
peak, moreover, and there is no incentive for further 
endeavor. 

Another danger looms up; in former days, when 
skill counted so much in all occupations, the moron 
found it difficult to secure sufficient wages to marry 
and to support a family. Now when the machine con- 
tains the skill and the workman requires little intel- 
ligence, the moron may receive peak wages and be 
so well satisfied with the monotonous occupation as 
to make an ideal operator and thus have steady em- 
ployment. He is thereby enabled to marry and to 
perpetuate his kind, thus increasing our population 
of defectives and accentuating our eugenic problem. 

Formerly when farm work was done mostly by 
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hand and required little but strenuous physical la- 
bor, the farm “hand” or the smallest farmer be- 
longed, to a considerable extent, to a low intellectual 
class—often not above the moron group. He was 
“the man with the hoe.” Today, with the large 
amount of machinery used upon the farm, the farm 
employee must be something of a mechanic and is 
gradually becoming a member of the skilled trade. 
The rotation of crops and other modern farming 
methods, so necessary now on account of soil deple- 
tion, are making it difficult if not impossible for any 
but the mentally alert to conduct farms. It may be 
that these changed conditions are a factor in the 
movement from the country to the city, for in the 
latter place, with its large number of automatic ma- 
chines, the moron with his capacity for routine work 
is welcome and well rewarded. 

Attention has already been called to the fact 
that instincts have at least two forms of expression, 
a direct form which in most animals is the only 
form, and a secondary form most common in human 
beings and which is the result of sublimation in 
them. The sex instinct may show itself in its natural 
or primary form, or it may be sublimated and re- 
sult in any creative work like painting a picture or 
building a house. If the primary method is unde- 
sirable the creative work may take its place. Now 
the question comes, if recognizable creative work is 
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not supplied in the factory system, and if leisure 
does not furnish the opportunity for self-expression 
in creative work, may we not expect. an expression 
of sexual looseness? Does the unenviable divorce 
record in America come as a result of this? Are there 
other indications of this condition? If so—and it 
should be a matter for investigation of facts rather 
than for the statement of theories—then we have an 
even stronger argument for creative workmanship, 
whether in our work or in our leisure, than has yet 
been presented by those who desire the return to 
craftsmanship simply on the ground of self-expres- 
sion. 

There are some forms of endeavor, of a most 
desirable character, which can only flourish under 
the sunny influence of leisure; literary work is an 
example, and any form of art can succeed only when 
hurry is absent, and when surplus time woos the 
subconscious activity of the genius. This does not 
mean, however, that the accomplishment of such 
work is devoid of endeavor; to the contrary, it calls 
for strenuous toil, but free from all exacting duties 
of other kinds. Our present leisure does not seem to 
have been productive of great accomplishments 
along these lines, and we naturally inquire why. 
The reason is that leisure is getting to be so well 
distributed that not only has the artist leisure, but 
his friends and acquaintances have also, and that 
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permits them to offer or to force upon him all kinds 
of distractions. This equalized leisure, while laud- 
able from the standpoint of justice, is dangerous to 
any program of accomplishment. Ripeness of thought 
and mellowness of emotion are products of slow 
growth, and to reach maturity need protection from 
rough and disturbing surroundings. Any except 
stunted and immature specimens are uncommon to- 
day. 

The civilizations of the past which developed lei- 
sure were in warm climates. Warm climates are en- 
ervating and seem to fit the individual for indolence 
and idleness. The bracing temperate climate, to the 
stimulation of which we give credit for our success, 
does not seem to be where leisure ought to flourish 
and grow. The stimulation of the climate, coupled 
with unoccupied and unguarded leisure, may make 
our problem more serious in this country and may 
account for some of the undesirable methods of us- 
ing spare time. The pressure for activity and the 
demand for adventure for which the temperate cli- 
mate has always been noted, may account for the 
crime with which our leisure hours are too frequently 
filled. It should be noted in this connection, how- 
ever, that the climate did not produce excitement 
and craving for work in the Indians; for some rea- 
son they developed an apathetic calm and an aver- 
sion to routine work. “A red Indian is as disinclined 
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to monotonous toil as an English squire.” Our great 
wealth, which makes leisure possible, makes it dan- 
gerous, but it is also thinkable that we might have 
even more of a problem, of a different kind, if we 
did not have so much leisure. Is any community 
profiting from its leisure now, or is it not more of a 
liability than an asset? With increased leisure have 
we any reason to expect that the liability will be les- 
sened? 

Someone has said that “we cannot lead people 
from where they are not to where they do not want 
to go.” They surely are not now where they are mak- 
ing the best use of their leisure or where they seem 
to know what to do with it. Further, there seems to 
be no indication that they are very anxious to use 
leisure in a profitable way or to know how best to 
employ it. Only as the threat of leisure looms up and 
people recognize the impending danger is there like- 
lihood that active steps will be taken to avert the 
danger or to make provision for more extensive lei- 
sure as it shall come upon us. For a variety of rea- 
sons we are less prepared for leisure than any people 
since the beginning of time, and untrained and un- 
ready as we are, it may do more harm under pres- 
ent circumstances than it can do good, and may be 
more of a threat than it would have been to any 
former people. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CAN WE USE LEISURE TO ADVANTAGE? 


EAL possession requires use. We shall really 
only have leisure when we learn to use it. The 

gift we have coveted has brought with it the re- 
sponsibility we must assume and the problem we 
must solve. The story is told of a Chinese who was 
visiting the United States and while being shown the 
wonders of New York City was taken to the subway. 
With his guide he boarded a local train, and when 
they reached Fourteenth Street he was hurried off 
this local to take an express. “Why did we do that?” 
enquired the Chinese. “To save five minutes,” was 
the answer. He looked puzzled for a moment, and 
then asked, “And what shall we do with the five 
minutes?” This is the question of the present age. 
In a report on leisure presented to the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship, 
held at Birmingham, in 1924, were the following 
words: “In one sense the subject of leisure is in order 
the last that can be usefully considered in an appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the whole of life, be- 
cause time and scope for leisure and the knowledge 
and ability to use leisure rightly can only be truly 
found when the rest of life has been moulded on the 
Christian pattern. Yet we cannot afford to leave this 
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subject until the final settlement of others upon which 
it depends. Even under existing circumstances much 
can be done to improve the conditions and so the use 
of leisure time, and to develop leisure occupation.” T¢ 
is not surprising that those who have been engaged 
in the struggle for leisure did not stop to consider 
what they would do with it, if and when it was ob- 
tained. In this respect the struggle for wealth of 
time is like the struggle for wealth of money. On the 
other hand it is astonishing how quickly and how 
easily one who really attempts to solve the problem 
readjusts himself and rearranges his time when lei- 
sure is thrust upon him. 

We have told people what they must do during 
working hours; the nearest we have ever come to 
directing their leisure is to tell them what they must 
not do. From henceforth we must take a positive at- 
titude toward leisure and direct it in an aggressive 
way. For the first time in the history of the race we 
are in a condition to enjoy leisure and to have it con- 
tribute to our comfort, happiness, and progress. We 
must be prepared to possess our privilege. If we are 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation between work 
and leisure or to oppose them in an antagonistic 
manner, we must make one supplementary to the 
other. 

While leisure has increased for all, the capacity 
for enjoying and using leisure has not increased pro- 
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portionately. It is as if each person had become en- 
dowed with twenty servants, each capable of doing 
as much work as he himself can do; his business is 
to adjust himself to their administrations—not an 
easy task: or as if each machine invented were a new 
organ and his body became suddenly and prodi- 
giously increased in size, without his mind being, at 
the same time, able to dilate to the dimensions of 
his new body. The solutions to the problem given 
by different people naturally depend upon their in- 
dividual tastes and inclinations. As yet we have had 
no scientific study of the subject in all its ramifica- 
tions, and until this is done we cannot hope to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution; certainly this is a 
pressing task and an inevitable one if we are to sur- 
vive. 

The answer to our problem must depend upon the 
aim we have in mind for the race and for the indi- 
vidual. Up to the present time we have not been able 
to agree as to the summum bonum; perhaps we 
never shall, for that, too, depends upon individual 
inclination. Some things, like health of body and 
mind, congenial companionship, agreeable work, 
and, of course, physical comforts, will be recognized 
as most desirable; but are they to be the ends to- 
ward which we shall strive, or are they simply means 
to the real ends of life? It is likely that we shall de- 
cide that the real ends of life must be expressed in 
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more general terms, such as happiness, knowledge, 
self-development, or desirable accomplishment, so 
that each one can interpret and apply for himself. 
At any rate the answer to this question must be left 
to ethics, which deals with values. 

If we are to state in still more general terms the 
end toward which any generation should strive, we 
shall probably agree that we should conserve the 
best which past generations have succeeded in pro- 
curing and discovering, and make it the basis for 
something higher and better. In other words, we 
must progress. Here, again, there will be disagree- 
ment concerning the best of the past and the better 
for the future, but at any rate it will mean constant 
and strenuous activity, and if our scientific knowl- 
edge and ethical perception do not provide us the 
answer, nature in her slow but sure way will decide 
what shall survive. Few of us would be willing to 
propose as a program for today the three rules for 
“the use of leisure as not abusing it” given by Dr. 
Bethune nearly a century ago. They were first, Set 
before yourselves pure and noble aims; second, Cul- 
tivate a courageous belief that much lies within your 
capabilities; third, Use a careful economy in the dis- 
position of it. This much we can affirm, however: 
while we may not be forced to such strenuous labor 
to provide the necessities of life, there will still be an 
insistent demand for industrious and thoughtful ac- 
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tivity, if we pass to higher forms of civilization; the 
higher the form the more carefully it will have to be 
guarded on account of its inevitably increasing in- 
stability. 

Various prognostications have been made concern- 
ing the methods by which the human beings of the 
future will occupy their ever-increasing leisure. For 
example, Henri Poincaré, the French mathematician, 
thinks that the contemplation of the laws of nature 
and the mysteries of the universe will be sufficient 
and appropriate occupation. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
agrees with this, and thinks that in twenty-five or 
thirty millenniums such things as love, social life, 
and art will be so far outgrown as to be thrust back 
into childhood experiences and be as foreign to 
adults as present childhood impulses. Mr. H. G. 
Wells thinks of the future as witnessing a race of 
superior intellectual beings devoting their time to the 
theoretical as well as the practical application of na- 
ture’s laws—but also, in puris naturalibus, indulging 
in an intellectual variety of free love, art, and cer- 
tain games. Perhaps by that time, we shall realize 
the truth in the saying of Diogenes, that a man’s 
wealth may be estimated in terms of the things he 
can do without. 

Scott tries to answer the question somewhat spe- 
cifically. He says we should make the most of leisure 
in two ways. First, by getting health and keeping it; 
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and, second, by getting a mind and using it. He con- 
tinues further: “If we ask now what shall we do 
with Leisure, I answer: Build hopes in it; grow 
ideas of beautiful things to be done by us in our 
hours of work; dream dreams of joyful homes for 
us to establish in our waking days of freedom; plan 
living methods for school masters and educators of 
the young; plant playgrounds in the centers of our 
cities and play there with the children, and only with 
children, so that we may keep young; wander by 
rippling brooks and under blue skies over ‘grassy 
vested greens,’ that we may learn to love nature and 
feel her response.” 

The keeping of health may be a matter of educa- 
tion and community effort, but getting health is not 
yet an exact science. The same may be said of mind. 
We must be taught to use a mind, but getting a 
mind is a question of eugenics, as is also the getting 
of health. The individual is powerless to get these 
things for himself; the only way to get them is to 
breed them, and upon the science of eugenics much 
of the answer to our problem depends. The growing 
of ideas, the dreaming of dreams, and the planning 
of living methods for schoolmasters are occupations 
which do not appeal to the factory operative of to- 
day as an employment for leisure time, and it is 
likely that we shall have to develop a very different 
race of people before these things will become popu- 
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lar amusements for leisure days and hours; some 
things of a more practical nature will have to be de- 
vised to occupy the time until this millennium ap- 
pears. Today we have leisure, but not the aptitude 
or capacity for such a leisurely Utopia. 

Perhaps we shall reach the time when leisure shall 
be used, as Arnold Bennett says, “to spin health, 
pleasure, money, content, respect, and the evolution 
of your immortal soul.” The program which Pang- 
burn presents for leisure hours is, “The disciplining 
of one’s intelligence, the cultivation of innate artistic 
ability, the wise indulgence of creative and social 
instincts, and the fulfilment of one’s obligation to 
the community and state.” It depends upon what he 
means by “wise indulgence of creative and social in- 
stincts” whether or not this is applicable to present 
conditions. 

Considerable emphasis has been laid upon crea- 
tive work as a solution of the problem of leisure. 
This has taken two forms. Some have advocated the 
individual creation of useful and beautiful things as 
a part or the whole of the regular work of each per- 
son, while others have thought of creative work as 
a complement to a person’s regular work and as a 
method of employing surplus or leisure time. It has 
already been stated that the substitution of any form 
of the arts and crafts movement in place of speciali- 
zation and machines is unlikely, and would destroy 
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the leisure for which the world has been seeking. 
There may be some changes which would alleviate 
the present factory conditions. 

The second form of suggestion for creative work 
is that of using it for occupying leisure time. Many 
have thought of an artistic renaissance or, perhaps 
more correctly speaking, an artistic enterprise which 
will comprehend the whole people. Some have also 
considered the addition of scientific pursuit and 
philosophy to that of art for the occupation of lei- 
sure. This much should be said, to be in any manner 
successful in any of these lines one must devote 
every effort and every minute, for they are jealous 
mistresses and demand much sacrifice. If, on the 
other hand, they are to be but time fillers, there are 
other occupations which might be equally efficacious. 
We can affirm this much in favor of these as objects 
of leisure time effort, they demand some mental ex- 
ercise. The great objection and danger to the present 
machine régime is that only the executives and engi- 
neers now need to use their mental powers to any 
extent, and that when they have routed the materials 
to the machines, the operators mechanically perform 
the tasks. 

If leisure is (as has been affirmed of Boston) a 
state of mind,—and the fact of more or less work 
makes little or no difference so long as it is agreeable 
work,—if leisure is qualitative, then we must revert 
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to former days, provide occupations which must not 
only be agreeable, but calming and peaceful, the 
amount of output must be disregarded, and human 
beings rather than materials must be the primary, 
if not the only, consideration. All restlessness and 
hurry and worry must be eliminated, and leisure of 
soul rather than of time must be our aim. However 
ideal this may be (and perhaps we should strive for 
the ultimate ideal no matter how impracticable it 
may appear), there are no indications of any such 
conditions among the probabilities, no such cloud 
even the size of a man’s hand is in sight. 

While providing the necessities of life may not 
be living, but only the foundation for living, economic 
and utilitarian considerations have in the past al- 
ways proved fundamental. These must be basic and 
be cared for first. It should also be noted that the 
list of necessities has been increasing very rapidly, 
and we have almost eliminated luxuries by making 
them all necessities. Theoretically we may have gone 
too far, but it is difficult for us to conceive of leisure 
as a state of mind, or of the enjoyment or tolerance 
of leisure simply as surplus time, without these pres- 
ent necessities. To provide these luxurious necessi- 
ties we must work, and to provide them and also 
surplus time we must have the machine with all that 
accompanies it. “ 

In all our plans for the proper use of leisure it is 
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well for us to realize that leisure will be more evenly 
distributed in the future than the past has made 
possible. Perhaps the time referred to had already 
passed when the following statement was made, or 
if not it was passing. “It has been said with a great 
deal of truth that one man’s leisure is another man’s 
labor. Our enjoyments, even our refined enjoyments, 
are possible only because a host of silent workers are 
providing us with the means of enjoying ourselves. 
Behind your leisure and mine lies the toil of the 
silent multitudes. We do well to remember it.” One 
has only to lift his eyes to see that today one man is 
refusing to work further to provide leisure for an- 
other, and one’s ear does not have to be very acute 
to notice that the multitudes are no longer silent. If 
there is to be leisure the creator of leisure is de- 
manding his share. The days of the Son of Sirach 
are past when we can consider as words of wisdom: 


Fodder, a stick, and burdens for an ass; 

Bread and discipline and work for a servant. 

Set thy servant to work, and thou shalt find rest; 
Leave his hands idle, and he will seek liberty. 


On account of inequitable distribution leisure ap- 
peared at first among the workers as unemployed 
time, bringing sorrow and trouble to the laboring 
class. Now members of this class are demanding that 
this unregulated, unsocial idleness be transmuted 
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into orderly and helpful leisure. No longer must it 
be said that the faster the wheels of production turn 
the faster they throw off a parasitic leisure class on 
the one hand and an unemployed leisure class on the 
other. Both products are injurious to society. 

Will the answer to our problem be free compul- 
sory work, as we now have free compulsory educa- 
tion? Some think so. Everyone would then be pro- 
vided with work if he were not already employed, 
but everyone must do some useful work—not nec- 
essarily manual labor. Then there might be pre- 
served a just and happy equilibrium between work 
and leisure on the part of all, for eventually justice 
will have to be the basis of settlement. This would 
remove one of the most depressing fears to which the 
laboring man is exposed, unemployment. There can 
be no real freedom while employment is insecure, 
and an able and willing man without employment 
is not only an economic calamity but a moral and 
social menace. Along with life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, every individual has need of a regular 
task. It should be one which is suited to his ability 
and calls forth honest effort, in the fulfilment of 
which the satisfaction that comes from achievement 
is secured. This should also include the right to 
work overtime if one so wished, which is now the 
privilege of the professional man, the thinker, and 
the employer; the employer today works more hours 
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than his employee. A limit on work, with some peo- 
ple who have an interesting and agreeable task, is 
more of a hardship than extra work is to the ordi- 
nary factory operative. 

Whatever it may have been in the past, the prob- 
lem of leisure is no longer a theoretical one but is 
an exceedingly practical one. The threat which un- 
organized, unled, and uncontrolled leisure makes is 
most apparent; notwithstanding this, little has yet 
been done to control surplus time. Up to the present, 
leisure has been organized principally around the 
playground, the social settlement, and the commu- 
nity theater. The community center, comprehending 
a number of different organizations and movements, 
has also aided in filling the leisurely hours with help- 
ful occupations. The appearance of the community 
church is an encouraging sign and should eventually 
help in the solution. 

It is evident that we shall solve our problem by 
means of two complementary methods. In the first 
place it shall be through communities organizing to 
bring about desirable means for occupying leisure 
time, and, in the second place, the individual will be 
trained to spend his own leisure in a satisfying man- 
ner. Little can be done until public opinion and com- 
munity spirit instil a general ideal, and community 
organization aids in consummating it. Community 
theatricals, singing, nature study, instruction classes, 
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athletics, and similar activities may be the back- 
ground, but individual responsibility must be the 
final goal. Perhaps some peculiar form of self-ex- 
pression, which the mechanical systems of the pres- 
ent day seem to have made impossible, may be the 
solution, for this would minister in a certain way to 
the spirit of adventure which we see expressing it- 
self sometimes in crime. It may be that the solution 
will be more social than individualistic, for leisure 
appears to demand codperation, in contrast to the 
competition of industry. 

As already indicated, leisure should not be spent 
in a purely negative way, but in doing something 
pleasant or diverting, cultural or useful. We should 
remember that many wholesome uses of spare time 
have come down to us from the past. Less and less 
shall we have to provide bodily recreation for re- 
cuperation because future conditions will probably 
make this less necessary. The shorter hours of work 
and the better adjustment of the worker to his task 
will put less physical strain upon the individual. 
With the worker assigned by means of special tests 
to a task appropriate to his talents and to his in- 
clination, drudgery should be more or less elimi- 
nated, and the distinction between work and play 
considerably lessened. We should then reach the 
time when joy in work would be a more frequent ex- 
perience instead of a subject for jest, and when it 
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would not be confined to a few persons interested in 
art. Of the great wastes of which we are guilty 
probably none is more blameworthy than the im- 
proper application of human energy, not only or 
principally from an economic standpoint, but on ac- 
count of the emotional strain and the mental worry. 
Some form of diversion will still be appreciated, 
nevertheless, for those work best who play best, and 
we know that the best preparation for hard work is 
recreation. 

In our program for the use of our leisure we 
should not neglect travel, for this provides rest, rec- 
reation, and culture. It is evident also that people 
with leisure are recognizing this as one of the best 
forms of leisure occupation. Steamships going to 
foreign ports, or making trips around the world, are 
crowded to capacity, and summer roads are thronged 
with touring automobiles. “See America first” has 
been a popular slogan and one important railroad 
company heads its advertising with, “See this world 
before the next.” 

Athletics, with which we seem to be blessed, find 
their justification in the development of a sound 
body as a foundation for intellectual and moral ac- 
complishments, in the outlet which they furnish for 
the pugnacious instinct, and in the training of the 
will. Few who participate in them really know what 
their justification is, or that they need justification. 
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Most participants take part in them because they 
satisfy their craving for activity. We have fashions 
in athletics as in other things, and one form seems to 
suit certain races or nations better than others. The 
American game of baseball appears to be declining 
as an occasional and amateur sport, largely on ac- 
count of the lack of vacant lots in our cities, and 
golf is taking its place as municipal golf links are 
being developed. It is far better to be indulging in 
some form of sport than to be simply an idler; and 
fishing, gardening, and games, not involving too 
much physical exertion, may be best suited to pre- 
pare one for the work of the morrow. | 

The rapid development of the summer camp shows 
a tendency in the preparation for leisure that prom- 
ises well for the future. Under most healthful physi- 
cal and moral influences boys and girls are intro- 
duced to an outdoor life which is most attractive, 
and which will probably always entice them. Swim- 
ming, boating, canoeing, fishing, and woodcraft oc- 
cupy the time of thousands of our young people as 
they flock to the camps of Maine and others of our 
northern states. Not only are these young people 
being trained to an appreciation of a vacation in the 
open, but their parents are also becoming enthusias- 
tic about a trip to the mountains, or they are learn- 
ing to paddle their canoes or cast their flies in the 
streams which abound in the Canadian woods. lf 
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this continues, the problem of leisure for summer 
months is on the way to a really ideal solution. 

Nothing could more clearly reveal to us the reality 
of extended leisure than the modern improved meth- 
ods of wasting time. The ways in which our parents 
spent their leisure may have been good enough for 
them, but they are entirely inadequate for us, and 
some valuable suggestions have been made for “frit- 
tering away golden hours in foolish and profitless 
pursuits.” For example, it is contended that golf 
players have the correct idea in making the game 
more complicated, for they can spend a whole after- 
noon at a bunker getting exercise which twenty min- 
utes’ swimming could give. Society women have been 
regarded as the model time wasters of the past, but 
we need even more clever idlers to cope with the 
present situation. There seems to be hope in lodges, 
clubs, golf, polo, movies, and the radio, but we may 
easily become pessimistic about our being able to 
invent enough new methods to keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing amount of leisure. Dr. Bethune, 
in a lecture given in 1839, and already referred to, 
warned his hearers against newspapers as “sad 
thieves of time.” It would be interesting to know 
what he would say about our modern forty or fifty 
page dailies; but, leaving out the sadness, it seems 
as though thieves of time are at present in great de- 
mand. 
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As fatigue is commonly a mental state, so recrea- 
tion must be largely mental, and leisure must be 
mentally satisfying. It should be occupied in such a 
way as to make it supplementary to work, in order 
to provide the individual with more general develop- 
ment, and thus neutralize the danger of specializa- 
tion, which is always deteriorating. This supplemen- 
tary work is the keynote of avocation and is as 
necessary today as vocation. Different from one’s vo- 
cation, he may have various avocations, for they are 
not exclusive. They may be physical, mental, social, 
or personal, or a combination of any or all of these. 
Leisure does not mean less work, but a different 
kind; for we see ample energy left after a day’s work 
for games entailing more physical exertion than the 
day’s work demanded. The game satisfies the indi- 
vidual mentally, for in it lies the psychological joy 
that the labor is self-imposed. Two standard medi- 
cines for the mind, so old and so well known that we 
may well call them simples, are ample sleep and a 
good conscience. A good conscience intimates a lack 
of worry, and a lack of worry implies ample sleep. 
Psychologists are suspicious of amusements in di- 
rect ratio to their nearness to midnight, for midnight 
amusements not only rob a person of sleep but are 
usually of a character which injures rather than aids. 

It may be that we shall set too high standards for 
the use of leisure and defeat the purpose we have in 
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view. Such occasions as April Fools’ Day, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and Mardi Gras may be most valuable 
in giving vent to repressed primitive propensities. 
The same may be true of some of the gross humor 
with which certain moving pictures and comic sec- 
tions of newspapers abound. The trouble with the 
average business man is that he cannot relax, and 
consequently cannot appreciate the fact that the 
worker in his factory gives way in his play to im- 
pulses millenniums old. 

There are great individual differences in the ca- 
pacity for leisure as there are in the capacity for 
work. It has been claimed that commercialized 
amusements have divided the family in providing 
different amusements for different ages, and have 
thus separated parents and children. This is true, 
but this division has a natural background. Certain 
amusements, such as pairing off games, may be both 
fitting and beneficial for adolescents, but neither for 
adults. Play in youth may have a double aspect, be- 
ing both a recapitulation of former ages and a re- 
hearsal for future needs, as a little girl playing with 
her dolls. The play may also be valuable as a cathar- 
tic, as when a boy plays pirate and thus gets the 
blood lust out of his system; personal encounter in 
sport also helps in the same way. These particular 
games could hardly be recommended for the use of 
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parents; but other games might, with equal benefit, 
be provided for them. 

Leisure hours are now and probably always will 
be used as a form of compensation, compensation 
not principally in supplementing working hours in 
performing tasks not then permitted, but since ma- 
chine work is monotonous and prosaic, the worker 
is permitted during leisure to perform tasks of which 
he may boast to his fellow workmen. The heroic life 
of which the machine deprives him may be realized 
when he is permitted to relate the successful battle 
with an enormous fish, the unbelievably low golf 
score, the size or early development of vegetables or 
flowers which he has raised in his own garden, or the 
wonderful home run which he made last evening in 
the baseball game in which his factory was a com- 
petitor. Coupled with this compensation there may 
also be a spice of adventure. In fact, it seems ad- 
visable to insert adventure into any program for lei- 
sure, to make it attractive and to satisfy instinctive 
craving. It must not be so easy as to fail to attract, 
or so difficult as to discourage the participant. It 
may be mental or physical, but it should call for 
effort and daring. 

Perhaps there is no way in which we set so mani- 
festly high a standard as in the matter of reading. 
We prepare long lists of difficult books on uninterest- 
ing subjects and expect working people to buy and 
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to read them. Some do buy them but few read them 
—and we might expect this. As a matter of fact there 
are a great many people who do not care for reading, 
and who consequently do not read. Books lack the 
excitement, sociability, and spontaneity craved by 
so many people, and acquaintance with intellectual 
pleasure is not easy to cultivate. A person should 
read books in his own language, as Macaulay said 
he could read Greek, with his feet on the fender. In 
any other way reading is work not play. Of course 
many read simply to pass the time, and they could 
do worse; but the problem in America is not so much 
to get people to read, as to get them to read some- 
thing worth reading. Some buy good books to have 
on exhibition as a part of the furniture of their 
homes, and some read these books to exhibit them as 
a part of the mental furniture. Few people need be 
deprived of the possession or use of books with the 
price of secondhand books that of a theater ticket 
or with the public libraries continually thrusting 
books upon us. The splendid response given by the 
seaman when libraries have been placed upon ves- 
sels, especially those making long voyages, should 
encourage us to attempt more among factory opera- 
tives. It is true that seamen are limited in their possi- 
bilities for leisure occupation, but the call for books 
of an educational value rather than for those that 
are simply entertaining demonstrates the extent of 
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the field of cultural reading. All this points to the 
need of a positive program rather than to our present 
negative or indifferent attitude. 

The very expanse of time which we have at our 
disposal causes us to procrastinate, so far as hard 
reading is concerned, and to take up lighter and less 
desirable material. Professional and business men 
read along the lines of their work. Some young men 
read “success” books, and some young women read 
“Pollyanna” books; but if the world is to be saved 
by means of occupying leisure with the printed-page, 
the general public will have to be taught to read. To 
do this the books to be read must not present too 
stiff a task. We must recognize that reading, and 
even listening to people speaking, are comparatively 
recent racial accomplishments; but looking at scenes 
is much older and consequently more firmly in- 
grained in the race. This fact may account for the 
popularity of cartoons and pictures in papers and 
books, and especially for the attraction of the mov- 
ing picture. For people of high intelligence words 
are sought for their exactness and discrimination, 
but for the general public pictures are far more 
forceful. 

To enjoy leisure is only one way to use it, and it 
is likely to lead one to its misuse. I am still old-fash- 
ioned enough to think that leisure may yet give an 
opportunity for work. The laborer today has more 
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leisure than his father had, yet I do not believe that 
he is happier. Work is still the divine opportunity 
rather than the cruel tyrant. I cannot think of happi- 
ness as the sole product of leisure, and misery as the 
complement of work. Success, not in industry or in 
business or in professional life but in life-making, 
depends upon work and upon more than eight hours 
of it; and true happiness depends upon successful 
life-building. Perhaps it is too much to ask that 
everyone enjoy working, at least until our vocational 
guidance tests have placed everyone in the task for 
which he is particularly fitted; but it is well for us 
to remember that the histories of Greece and Rome 
show underwork may be as fatal as overwork. 

Our great men of today are the product of a sim- 
ple life and of hard work, and we naturally think 
that this will always be true. Perhaps there may be 
something in the present age which will train for 
greatness without these elements, but it is doubtful. 
We recognize the fact that not all the great men in 
the older nations were trained as ours were, and the 
elements we have thought of as essential were lack- 
ing in them. At any rate, we must not expect a useful 
leisure to follow idleness. We have in the past talked 
of productive work and unproductive leisure; is 
there any reason why leisure should continue to be 
unproductive? We are now quite agreed that there 
should be a limit to man’s working hours; should 
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there not also be a limit to the hours when one does 
not work? Can we not give the idler some idea of 
work, as well as the worker a correct idea of leisure? 

In antithesis to this we must not think that hours 
in which nothing is accomplished are wasted. Steven- 
son has already made sufficient apology for idlers, 
but true idling is an art little possessed in this coun- 
try even by persons with much leisure. A retired 
Kansas City man, when asked why he lived in Lon- 
don, replied: “Well, there is no place in America for 
a man out of a job. Over there you will find. more 
people in the same position and you can associate 
with them. Here, after I go in and shake hands with 
my friends, they wonder how soon I am going to 
leave, so that they can get back to work. Every Eng- 
lishman, no matter to what class he belongs, gets to 
a certain point where he stops work.” But to be idle 
may not be to be unproductive. “To idle,” said Zona 
Gale, “is to inhibit the body and let the spirit keep 
on.” In many factories, stores, and offices it is the 
spirit which is inhibited and the body which keeps 
on. 

Not infrequently the subconsciousness requires a 
passive, dreamy, idling attitude in order to thrust 
some of its profoundest products and most valuable 
secrets into consciousness—those things which we 
think of as the result of inspiration. Said Crew, “Let 
us disabuse our minds of the thought that the man 
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who leans a quiet quarter hour over one of June’s 
fences to watch a daisy-bud unbutton itself with rosy 
fingers is of necessity any more of a time-waster 
than he who frets the days from dawn till dusk with 
nagging busyness.” These are not infrequently “re- 
freshing intervals when thoughts pass over the deep 
as white birds over a calmed sea, when the mind gives 
forth spontaneously, beautifully bright, unexpected 
treasures from its store.” 

In the past we have laid a great deal of emphasis 
on success. While success has been spelled with a 
capital S it has been defined in a very narrow way, 
principally as ability to accumulate money. While no 
less emphasis should be placed upon it, we shall have 
to inject into it a new meaning. If surplus time is to 
be more equally distributed in the future it is alto- 
gether likely that the same will be true of surplus 
money. If this is so the money element will auto- 
matically be somewhat if not entirely eliminated 
from the future ideas of success. Should not a man 
who divides his time in such a way as to pay his 
expenses and yet have time to do things of a non- 
remunerative nature, which he wishes to do, be 
called a successful man? Should not a man who, 
while not acquiring wealth, discharges his debt to 
his country by performing some work for the bene- 
fit of the public be called a successful man? 

Just how success will be defined will depend upon 
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our ideals of life, and perhaps our leisure will give 
us an opportunity to take a free, broad, and unbiased 
view of life from all angles, so that we may get our 
ideas sanely balanced and correctly articulated. We 
may then decide that “life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment.” With all the problems 
confronting each generation it seems as though there 
were a call for someone to refrain from the mad 
scramble and to endeavor to think his way through 
for the benefit of his fellow men. In fact, a real de- 
mocracy is only possible when every adult is a 
thinker. If our ideals are right, and our lives are 
dominated by a worthy purpose, then the problem 
of leisure is solved and success takes care of itself. 
Leisure thus becomes a spiritual problem and can 
only be solved on this basis. 

As an integral part of a program of this kind, lei- 
sure should give us an opportunity to develop the 
social life, for social life is impossible without lei- 
sure. We need this free and unreserved time for the 
cultivation of an intelligent sympathy which is 
needed for codperation, for leisure favors codpera- 
tion rather than competition. We must look upon 
leisure as an essential element in any well-rounded 
life, not so much for what it is in itself as for what 
it permits and encourages-and accomplishes, and not 
the least of these things is the opportunity to make 
and to meet and to know friends. In every part of 
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the program trained leadership is more important 
than apparatus, and counter-attractions are better 
strategy than repression. With most people amuse- 
ments are more attractive than vice. 
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IS EDUCATION A SOLUTION? 


EISURE has always been a friend to education 
whether the latter was in the form of private 
study or of more collective training. Should not edu- 
cation reciprocate, now that such timely opportunity 
has arrived, and show itself friendly in return? If 
leisure is to be a blessing rather than a curse, educa- 
tion must come to the rescue. There is usually an 
idea in the minds of most students, presenting itself 
with more or less vagueness, that education is to pre- 
pare them for work only—that is a relic of the last 
century. The influence of this idea shows itself in a 
choice of so-called practical courses, those known 
more intimately as “bread and butter” courses. 
When a boy graduates from college he wants to be 
prepared to do something by which he may earn a 
living. Today education must have another object 
equally clearly in view, and that is a training for lei- 
sure. 

This education is cultural rather than practical, 
except as we find cultural education very practical 
in this leisure age. Of course the two have never 
been mutually exclusive, and tend to supplement 
each other. The conflict between the two, lasting 
as it has for millenniums, loses its force under our 
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new conditions. Let us not confuse the matter, how- 
ever; college is not the place for enjoying leisure, 
notwithstanding the continued insinuations of some 
and practices of others to this effect, but the place 
for the preparation for the enjoyment of leisure, and 
this preparation requires just as much concentration 
and just as much application as preparation for 
work. While the Arts course has a particular value 
as a basis for and as an adjunct to any preparation 
for work, the need of this century has welcomed this 
form of training most as a background for the lei- 
sure hours which the machine age has thrust upon 
us. 

It has already been said that the word “school” 
means leisure, and some think we are living up to 
the etymological definition very well. Before the 
days of college and other means of formal education, 
the leisure hours were the time for learning, and only 
those who had leisure were privileged to learn. Thus 
the leisure class of the older civilizations advanced 
in the arts, in literature, and in philosophy. Unfortu- 
nately not all the leisure was employed in this way, 
but there was always the opportunity for such em- 
ployment, and some availed themselves of it. The 
Greek idea of school as leisure was not spare time 
which came after the day’s work was over, but the 
idea of approaching the task in a leisurely way, and 
continuing at one’s own pace. There was therefore 
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time not only for study but for thinking one’s way 
through. Thus was developed the art of meditation— 
too commonly a lost art today. It was in the days, or 
perhaps nights, of calm and unhurried peace that the 
angels whispered to the Judean shepherds words 
which our jazz-tortured ears could never hear, or 
hearing could never comprehend. 

It probably seems strange to speak to a youth 
about preparation for leisure, for the urge of activity 
and the instinct of curiosity provide him with means 
to fill to overflowing every leisure moment, or perhaps 
more correctly speaking permit him no leisure what- 
ever. As he is provided with sustenance so he is pro- 
vided with occupation. He must, however, look for- 
ward to the time when he shall have to earn his own 
living and also to the time when he shall find means 
for occupying his leisure hours more of a problem 
than means upon which to live. That really is the 
condition of America today. So in speaking of prepa- 
ration for leisure, no reference is made to the leisure 
of college days, for those days should be as com- 
pletely filled as the opportunity for making ready 
for other days demands. 

As the majority of young people never have the 
privilege of a college course, it seems necessary that 
our training for leisure should be carried out in our 
grammar and high schools. This training, from the 
nature of things, cannot be so broad nor so thorough 
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as that given by the colleges. Both day and night 
schools have in the past been training young people 
to earn a living, but there seems to be less reason for 
that now. Three days after certain boys and girls 
are permitted by law to work in factories they will 
be earning large wages, practically as much as they 
will ever earn. For example, in the automobile in- 
dustry seventy per cent of the employees can be 
fitted into their tasks in three days or less. When 
so-called skilled men were called up for military serv- 
ice in England, they were easily replaced by un- 
skilled men, or even by shopgirls and domestic serv- 
ants. The machine has almost, if it has not already 
entirely, removed the differences which formerly 
existed between trades and sexes and ages in indus- 
try, and so easily has this been accomplished that a 
fairly uniform rate of wages is now established. Of- 
fice and factory employees and retail sales clerks are 
likewise being placed on the same basis, and so little 
skill is required that they could easily exchange 
places without much inconvenience or difference in 
pay. 

In this machine age, when the need for skill has 
been removed from some occupations, and when ap- 
prenticeship has been abolished in some trades as 
unnecessary, the factory operative needs training for 
leisure to prevent his entire life from being absorbed 
by automatism. The demand is for a new form of 
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education made necessary by the new leisure, and 
the response must not be confined to the few but be 
on the part of the people at large. If not at first by 
them, it must be planned for them. It must be no 
mere contribution to the means of making a living, 
but a real contribution to and enrichment of life. 
Not even the beginnings of such a system of educa- 
tion are yet apparent in this country: we are still 
living in the nineteenth century, and straining every 
nerve to increase mass production. 

Modern education has taken no account of leisure 
as a permanent factor in our life, and a civilization 
which creates a leisure which it does not use in a 
rational manner is in greater danger of annihilation 
than one that has never obtained leisure. A man’s 
foes are they of his own household. Our nation is 
not in danger of capture from without, but there is 
a danger of decay from within, and uneducated and 
untrained leisure is the largest factor of this menace. 
Only when education has become properly adapted 
to our needs will universal leisure become a safe 
and desirable possession. We should surely not de- 
sire the whole nation to spend its time as did many 
of the “leisure class” of the past generation. 

Aristotle wrote, nearly two millenniums ago, 
“There are as nearly as possible four things which 
it is usual to teach children; reading, gymnastic ex- 
ercises, and music, to which (in the fourth place) 
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some add painting. Reading and painting they teach, 
as both of them are of great and varied uses in life, 
and gymnastic exercises, as tending to produce cour- 
age. As to music, some persons may entertain a 
doubt, since most persons now use it for the sake of 
pleasure; but those who originally made it a part of 
education did so because, as has already been said, 
nature requires not only that we should be properly 
employed, but that we should be able to enjoy lei- 
sure honorably.” The education to which he referred 
was for the leisure class, which included not over 
one-quarter of the population. 

We must not expect that the time will ever come 
when we can cease to train efficient workers, espe- 
cially men of executive ability, who are to manage 
our industries; when we do this we destroy our lei- 
sure. Neither can we do without men trained to lead 
us into new methods of utilizing the physical uni- 
verse, nor those who will blaze out new paths in the 
mental and social wildernesses which are as yet un- 
explored. These forms of education must continue 
as a matter of course, but in addition to these we 
must make some intellectual and moral provision 
for man himself, who, faith tells us, is to outlast the 
material elements of our civilization which have for 
a century been our chief concern. We must now 
fairly face the question of how far spiritual and cul- 
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tural values really enter into economic theory and 
practice. 

One of the chief changes in education should be 
more of it for those, and those only, who are men- 
tally able to profit by it. The United States has the 
shortest school year and the shortest school week 
and the shortest school day of all the highly civi- 
lized nations of the world. A recent writer made the 
statement that the average length of school life for 
the American youth was only four years and four- 
tenths. If every child in America began school at six, 
which is the average age, and continued to the end 
of his course, he would, therefore, conclude his 
school life shortly after reaching the age of ten. In 
most states the law permits him to stop school at- 
tendance at fourteen. He is now being robbed of 
nearly four years of what is considered the desirable 
minimum. Every child should have his eight years 
of school training at least, if he is normal mentally; 
with excessive leisure to dispose of, could we do bet- 
ter than to add some years to his school life? Could 
we spend our ever increasing wealth any better than 
to provide for him more teachers and smaller classes, 
so that he could obtain the maximum amount of 
training in those ten years? 

In addition to our regular school work we have 
developed a number of night schools and continua- 
tion schools, all now devoting their energies to voca- 
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tional courses. They have made a success of this and 
have helped many young men and women who would 
otherwise be unable to secure training along these 
lines. The greater call now is for avocational courses 
which would minister to leisure rather than to work. 
Where there are individuals who desire training for 
work, there are thousands who have steady work at 
high wages who have no conception of any way which 
is satisfying and helpful to spend their leisure. At 
least, avocational courses might be carried along in 
these schools in conjunction with the vocational 
courses. 

Few people who are in business wholly direct 
their own activities; the factory operative is sur- 
rounded by a rigid routine whereby every movement 
is directed; even in professions there are rules and 
formule and customs whereby much of the work is 
done; yet in leisure each person is expected to be his 
own guide and director. For business and profes- 
sions, years may be spent before a person is expected 
to be proficient in his work; but in leisure, without 
previous training, he is somehow thought to be per- 
fectly competent to direct his activities. Perhaps we 
should say that this is taken for granted without 
thought. 

It is noteworthy that cultures change with the 
ages, but education has been slow to meet new con- 
ditions. Each new age with its new demands calls 
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for a new culture, and our age, changing with the 
rapidity of the moving picture, which typifies it, is 
no exception. A culture is not only the result of cer- 
tain causes and forces in the past, but is itself crea- 
tive, leading on, it is hoped, to a higher and better 
form. The culture demanded for today can have no 
esoteric element; it is a culture demanded for the 
many, and in some way it must reach the great mass 
of the people. Leisure has been captured by them; 
the culture must be fitted to this leisure. Each age 
will inevitably bring a culture of its own, to be sure, 
but it is better to decide on the purpose to be 
achieved, and then to endeavor to direct the culture 
to fit the purpose. This culture must not be so new 
as to be unrelated to the past, but while growing out 
of what has been, it should not be fettered by the 
traditions of bygone days. 

It has already been intimated that an Arts course 
in college is the best known training for leisure, and 
this for the reason for which it has been most se- 
verely criticized. In early days when the college 
course first took shape, knowledge was limited as 
compared with today, and the aim was to include 
in the course the whole scope of knowledge. Later, as 
knowledge increased, different courses were formed, 
and especially the professional courses appeared. 
Last century, with the great increase and differentia- 
tion of knowledge, was coupled the strife for the 
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creation of wealth and the consequent emphasis 
upon the “practical.” Then arose the question, “Of 
what use is the Arts course?” “For what occupation 
does it prepare?” “How does it help one to make 
more money?” In vain was it explained that to make 
a life was more important than to make a living, 
and that wealth of mind was the most valuable form 
of wealth. Now, with material wealth an accom- 
plished fact and leisure a new accomplishment, the 
Arts course is coming again to its own, and is being 
recognized as the most valuable form of training. 
The very general nature of the course, for which it 
has had to be defended, is now regarded as its 
most valuable feature. No longer is one who aspires 
to general knowledge considered old-fashioned—as 
with women’s bonnets, the old style has come into 
fashion again. 

The Arts student has an introduction to all knowl- 
edge and has the world spread out before him as a 
book. The introduction into the sciences which he 
gets opens up to him vistas which, when entered and 
followed, lead him into the very laboratory of God. 
He may follow the stars in their courses, and com- 
pute their illimitable distances in light-years; he may 
study more intimately our next door neighbors, the 
planets, which are only a few millions of miles from 
us, and be led, as he contemplates the grandeur, to 
exclaim with the psalmist, “When I consider thy 
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heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that thou 
visitest him?” Is not this a most fascinating study 
for the leisure hour? Or perhaps he turns to the 
earth upon which he treads; following the testimony 
of the rocks, he reads God’s thoughts after him, 
recognizing “a mighty maze but not without a plan.” 
Age after age and millennium after millennium un- 
fold themselves before him and he reads, as on an 
open scroll, the history of his planet as it has lived 
its orderly ages. Or he may turn to more minute ele- 
ments; the pebble which he spurns with his foot is 
full of interest, and each one shows a new marvel as 
it is looked upon with scientific knowledge instead 
of rejected with careless ignorance. Again it is re- 
vealed to him that “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein.” Only this conclusion makes it intelligible 
to him. 

So he may progress through the sciences: he turns 
to biology—what is the message of the life science 
to him? 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies,— 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
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Does not this provide occupation for his leisure and 
subject for his thought? It may be, however, that 
he is attracted to physics or chemistry or mathemat- 
ics in its multiple applications, each with its wonder- 
ful accounts of marvels which, like a continued story 
in Harper’s, stops in the most interesting place. 
Aladdin with his magic lamp was powerless com- 
pared with the modern chemist, and the physicist 
proves to us that truth is indeed stranger than fic- 
tion. 

Perhaps, with one of old, he thinks that the proper 
study of mankind is man, so he turns to the social 
sciences. Delving into the greatest of mysteries he 
studies the mental states and the reactions of people 
as they meet together in different relations. Nothing 
is more interesting or more absorbing. The litera- 
tures of peoples are at his command with the beauty 
of expression combining with dreams and fancies of 
different ages; the history of the race in its recent 
rise to and in civilization, or the speculation of wise 
men concerning the world and the explanations 
given by different people as to its existence—these 
subjects, with all that has been written by thousands 
of people on them, give ample themes for study and 
contemplation during leisure hours; and the world 
is opened up to the Arts man so that he may choose 
according to his inclinations the diversions which 
satisfy his interests. Thus one can readily under- 
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stand what is meant by the statement that the Arts 
course is the best preparation for leisure. The only 
question in the minds of most educators today is, 
how far is the culture begun in undergraduate days 
carried through into postgraduate life? Unfortu- 
nately we lack traditions of mental discipline applied 
after graduation comparable to those of physical dis- 
cipline which hard work imposes. 

It is not only in the matter of content of knowl- 
edge or of the introduction to so many different and 
comprehensive subjects that the college course pre- 
pares one for leisure, but also in the habits it is sup- 
posed to instil. The facility for reading, not only 
in one’s native language, but in other languages in 
which literature and science are clothed, is a privi- 
lege which many are denied, and the habit of read- 
ing and study, which we take so much as a matter of 
course, gives ease to leisure occupations which those 
not so trained do not have. An hour’s reading, so 
delightful to the college bred man, may be a difficult 
and painful task to others. If the college student has 
reached the stage of research, when he has become 
interested and absorbed in one subject to the exclu- 
sion of others, then his problem has been solved, for 
leisure has vanished. In fact there are only two 
classes of men today to whom leisure is denied, the 
research man and the idler. 

But we go a step further. The solution of the 
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problem of leisure is really a spiritual one, for it is 
only as certain moral and spiritual qualities are in- 
cluded in the training that leisure can be controlled. 
It is hoped by all educators that a college course 
may be instrumental in providing these. Undoubt- 
edly the chief of these is self-restraint. We do not 
expect young people to be self-restrained, for the 
exuberance of energy which is the delightful char- 
acteristic of youth, together with an enthusiasm and 
optimism born of ignorance, finds an outlet in all 
sorts of unexpected and bizarre ways. However, with 
the acquisition of knowledge and the discipline im- 
pressed by the set tasks and definite hours which the 
American in contrast to the European college im- 
poses, restraint should be cultivated. With this 
should and does come a required self-discipline be- 
got by the ideals and customs and ambitions which a 
college course tries, not unsuccessfully I believe, to 
impart. Being temperate in all things should be an 
outstanding characteristic of a college man. 

With the excess of time on the hands of everyone 
today, and excessive power showing itself in a va- 
riety of forms, a lack of self-restrant may exhibit it- 
self in a wave of crime or in different kinds of vice. 
Both time and power thus misused may be our 
greatest menace. Self-restraint must show itself, not 
only in a restriction in the waste of time, but also in 
the waste of money; because the young man, reach- 
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ing his maximum earning power early and losing it 
early, must recognize thrift as his economic salva- 
tion. It must also be revealed in a proper regard for 
and obedience to law, for this is the basis of citizen- 
ship. How is self-restraint to be acquired? By prac- 
tice in college life and especially in the acquisition 
of knowledge concerning a great variety of prob- 
lems which furnishes the basis for freedom of proper 
action; for only as we do the things which it is 
right and proper for us to do can we deny ourselves 
the exercise of improper action. For you shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free. 

In our consideration of the Arts course as training 
for leisure, we must not lose sight of the value of 
extra-curricular efforts. Here we find a number of 
activities which will minister to the enjoyable and 
not unprofitable use of future leisure, crowded into 
the time originally set apart for general reading 
and meditation, a respite unknown in professional 
schools. These avocations naturally group them- 
selves into three classes. In the first place, there are 
the athletics in which the college students are par- 
ticipating more than formerly, for in the endeavor 
to encourage a more widespread use of athletics 
among the whole student body a far greater and 
more elaborate program is now a part of the depart- 
ment of physical education in most colleges. Of 
course such games as football, baseball, basket-ball, 
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lacrosse, hockey, and other games classed as “major 
sports” are of practically no use after graduation so 
far as helping to solve our problem is concerned, 
since they are not played by many college alumni, 
nor can they with safety be a part of the program of 
later life, except when a person devotes his whole 
time to some one of these sports in a professional 
way. There are, however, certain “minor sports” 
which are very valuable to this end, chief among 
which are golf and tennis. There are, in addition to 
these, such activities as handball, squash, volley-ball, 
bowling, swimming, and similar sports, down to and 
including quoits and horseshoes. 

In the second place, there are a number of extra- 
curricular activities which may be grouped under the 
head of art, although more and more these are now 
becoming a part of the regular work of the curricu- 
lum of our best colleges. In addition to the regular 
courses in music, every college now has its glee club, 
mandolin club, orchestra, and band, and colleges also 
provide opportunities for students to hear the best 
musical performers. Art exhibitions frequently sup- 
plement the curricular courses in art. Dramatic or- 
ganizations produce several plays every season, and 
thus a taste for dramatic art is engendered. Debat- 
ing, departmental clubs, journalistic endeavor, and 
similar activities more closely related to curricular 
work furnish much training and develop tastes for 
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better things, all of which contribute considerably 
to the leisure of subsequent days. 

In the third place, we must recognize the value 
of social activities in preparation for leisure. To the 
historic Junior Promenade have recently been added 
winter carnival, house parties, dances on certain an- 
niversaries, and the festivities now apparently a nec- 
essary part of the commencement season. Some stu- 
dents would have similar experiences in connection 
with their homes if they never attended college, but 
with a great many these functions are their initiation 
into and only experience in elaborate as well as more 
simple social events; to these they owe their training 
in social life which may eventually occupy many 
hours of postgraduate leisure. 

We must recognize that however successful a col- 
lege course may be as a preparation for leisure, it 
is a preparation which only a comparatively few peo- 
ple will have. From the very nature of the case the 
college course cannot become universal. If for no 
other reason, limitation of mentality precludes the 
great majority of the race as we now know it. While 
the greater part of the previous discussion has dealt 
with the factory operative, the main emphasis on the 
solution has been placed on the Arts course in col- 
lege which the operative in our factories can never 
enjoy—at least not many can. Avocational schools 
of various sorts may soon be demanded, and shall 
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we not also provide cultural courses of college grade 
for business men of forty years of age or over, who 
have found out their lack in middle age and wish to 
supply the deficiency? Even men who are in a finan- 
cial position to retire may desire to study some sub- 
ject or subjects which their interest dictates, and 
which do not require too much preparatory work. 
Perhaps some philanthropist will see the need of 
such an institution, and establish a college particu- 
larly adapted to such students. Why should we not 
have a School of Leisure, as we now have schools of 
business, of law, and of medicine? 

After the above words were written and as this 
book was going through the press, there appeared 
in the Yale Review an article on “Education for 
Adults” from the pen of Dr. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation. He said, “Today there are 
at least five times as many adults, men and women, 
pursuing some form of educational study as are reg- 
istered as candidates for degrees in all the colleges 
and universities in the country.” This is probably 
true, but the aggregate time spent on their studies by 
these adults would be but a fraction of the time spent 
by the college and university students, and some of 
the forms of education which he enumerates, such as 
art study (including concerts), Chautauquas, lyce- 
ums, radio, and newspapers, should be classed rather 
under the head of amusements than education, even 
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when admitting the educational factors involved. He 
says there are 1,500,000 registered annually in the 
three hundred and fifty commercial correspondence 
schools, ninety-five per cent of whom never finish 
the course; 1,000,000 in public evening schools, part 
time and continuation schools; 150,000 in university 
extension courses, including correspondence courses; 
100,000 in Y. M. C. A. classes; 30,000 in workers’ 
educational classes; 100,000 taking advantage of 
state and federal agricultural instruction; 100,000 in 
New York and Chicago art courses (including con- 
certs) ; beside Chautauquas, lyceums, courses in pub- 
lic libraries, radio, and newspapers. The regular 
courses are expensive to the student, and hence vo- 
cational courses are emphasized. He further says, 
“What nationally we lack most, as I see it, is the 
habit—and in most communities the opportunity as 
well—of consecutive study for its own sake—his- 
tory, literature, science, the fine arts, what you will 
—not to fill the pay envelope directly or indirectly, 
but to develop in the student what experience has 
proved to be one of the most desirable satisfactions 
of human life.” In other words, he is demanding 
adult education for leisure—a form of education in 
which England and Denmark have taken the lead. 
As we sat on the hard benches of the old subter- 
‘ranean Sunday school room two score years ago, 
we were taught to repeat the Golden Text, “Go to 
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the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise.” This was considered not only a precept of the 
wisest man of old, but a maxim which accorded well 
with the experience of that time. You naturally wish 
to know if now the precept is being reversed and in 
advocating preparation for leisure, we are advising 
the ant to go to the sluggard. Are we to follow Mr. 
Russell in considering industry a vice to be restricted 
as much as possible? Not at all! If we fail in indus- 
try we forfeit our leisure, and we must prepare for 
work. That has been so instilled in us that there is 
little danger of our neglecting it. But we must look 
forward beyond our work to our leisure. Progress in 
civilization is measured by the provision we make 
for the future, and we should certainly be sufficiently 
reasonable, when we see leisure crowding upon us, 
to prepare to welcome it by being ready for it. It is 
important to recognize this, for the kingdom of 
higher ideals must be sought early. 

People’s ideals are the capital of the world: they 
are not only the source of certain interests but the 
result of them. Both ideals and interests depend 
upon the training and the direction of the instincts— 
a process which the college course should initiate if 
not complete. Years ago it was intimated, if not 
taught, that instincts were opposed to higher ideals 
and had no relation to morals and religion. Now we 
know that the opposite is the case. While instincts 
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furnish the propelling power, they must be guided 
if the results are to be moral and spiritual, and such 
guidance education should provide. The training 
while in college should enable one to choose the good 
rather than the harmful, and organization, which 
trained intelligence makes possible, should enable us 
to provide means of expression whereby the good 
will be the line of least resistance. For it is in our 
leisure hours that we express our real selves. It is 
the choosing that makes character and that affects 
our future. 

Years ago Mr. Edward S. Martin, in an editorial 
in Life, said that “the only important thing machin- 
ery does for the world is to give us spare time—if we 
have sense enough to take it.”” We seem to have ac- 
quired sense enough to take it, but have we sufficient 
moral training to use it properly? Shall this spare 
time be our great asset by which the world shall be 
made better, instead of using it as “the idle margin 
of the work day or the drowsy margin of the sleep 
day or the indulgent, prodigal interval that lies be- 
tween and robs both days?” 

After all, every element of life as we know it is a 
moral problem. This is one of the blessings of being 
a man. This is the differentiating element—the char- 
acteristic which separates us from the rest of the 
animal kingdom. It is the last and most important 
product of evolution, the most valuable possession 
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of each individual, and as such must not be dissi- 
pated. We may add problems as each development 
of civilization presents new phases of life, but after 
all, when the moral ideals are obtained and face in 
the proper direction, life problems are but applica- 
tions of these, and are solved along the line of the 
general moral principles laid down for oneself. 
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